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Editorials 


THE FEATURE SECTION in this issue on voluntary 
service under church auspices mentions many oppor- 
tunities open to young people, both abroad and in North 
America. Not described specifically is one of the more 
fascinating types of short-term service: work with the 
Migrant Ministry. This unit of the Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, is interdenomi- 
national in a very special sense; it is the only national 
church-sponsored agency working with migratory farm 
labor. 

This program of service to the thousands of people 
who “follow the crops’ began in an experimental way 
with three child-care centers in 1920. In 1960 there 
were 500 employed workers and 8,000 volunteers con- 
ducting social and religious programs for migrants of 
all ages in 34 states. Of the 500 employed workers 
about 450 were seasonal workers—those who worked 
during the summer vacation period under the super- 
vision of full-time staff members. Many of these sea- 
sonal workers were college students. Others were semi- 
nary and training school students—young men and 
women training for church vocations. Some were young 
people who had not yet entered on their full-time pro- 
fessional or business careers. Probably all of them wished 
to “work for the church” in some significant way. The 
“subsistence basis” on which they were paid did not 
attract those who wished primarily to make money 
during the vacation period. The young men and women 
who volunteered for this type of work could probably 
have selected nothing else that would have given them 
so much experience in meeting urgent human needs on 
a person-to-person basis. 

These seasonal workers are frequently recruited by 
the Migrant Ministry staff member working in the area, 
but anyone interested can apply to the local or state 
council of churches, which works in a close partnership 
with the Department of Migrant Work of the Division 
of Home Missions, National Council of Churches. After 
a period of training the workers employed go out to 
a migrant camp. One of their first responsibilities will 
be to enlist volunteers from the nearby town or city 
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Voluntary service with migrant farm labore 


‘ s 
to help. Most of the program will be carried on @ 
of doors or in makeshift buildings. : 

There is nothing monotonous about what the wor 
and his volunteer helpers will do. They may condu 
vacation church schools, hold preaching services, 
teach Bible classes, providing religious opportunit 
greatly appreciated by people who went to church “bas 
home” but have no chance while traveling to belo 
to a local church, and bringing a new hope to 
grants who have never known the Protestant fait 
They may teach both adult migrants and their childr 
how to read, probably starting with road maps al 
traffic signs. They may assist in starting English class 
for people who cannot speak this language. They w 
probably serve on the staff of day-care centers for ch 
dren whose parents are working in the fields, and, amo 
other things, teach the children elementary rules , 
hygiene. Most likely they will institute recreatio 
programs for both young and old. They may 4 
people with special needs to welfare workers or to docte 
and nurses in the adjoining community. In cooperati 
with local migrant committees they will help interpi 
the plight of the migrants to citizens in the communi 
and will encourage local churches to integrate migra 
workers in church life. 

Experience of this kind is richly rewarding, and sor 
of those who take up migrant work on a short-time ba 
go on to full-time work in the same field. 

In our “regular churches” many vacation chur 
schools take up offerings for migrant work. ‘The n 
tional office of the Migrant Ministry says that the m« 
helpful donation is money to help pay for the work 
the short-term voluntary workers. When the childr 
ask, “What can we do for the migrant children?” 
good answer is, “Make it possible for them to have 
vacation church school too, like the one you are having 
If enough dollars are sent to the state or national migra 
ministry, workers can go out to bring friendship, 1 
tellectual stimulation, practical aid, and spiritual comfe 
to the most hard-pressed and neediest group in Americ 
society. 

Lillian Willia 


Forgive our electronic errors—and help us to correct the 


WITHIN the past few years automation has spread 
from industry to banking and to booking and billing 
processes in general. It is now in use by nearly every 
periodical with a sizeable mailing list, including the 
International Journal of Religious Education. Recently 
we changed the handling of our subscription lists to a 
new system, using electronic equipment. Our hope is 
to give better, faster service to our subscribers and hold 
down the cost. There is reason to expect a great deal 
of accuracy in handling subscriptions with this new 
system. 

However, this equipment handles only the information 
fed into it. In any system there is room for human error. 


There were some mistakes made in the change-ov 
which have caused inconvenience to a small proporti 
of our subscribers. For this we are sorry. If your ma 
ing address is not correct on the label, or you did n 
receive the right number of Journals this month, plez 
let us know, and we will correct the error promptly. 
Another way to help us deliver a church’s club ord 
is to have the copies sent to an unnamed person at t 
church, such as the “church school superintendent,” 
“the pastor,” and not to the minister by name. This 
because the post office will not deliver the Journals to t 
church if they are addressed to the minister by nat 
and he has moved away. 
James R. Le 


Coming in July: A feature section reporting the White House Conference on Aging 
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‘he heavens are telling the glory of 
im God; 

land the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork. 

Jay to day pours forth speech, 

|and night to night declares knowl- 
| edge. 

There is no speech, nor are there 
| words; 

| their voice is not heard; 

e their voice goes out through all 
the earth, 

| and their words to the end of the 
world. (Psalm 19) 


} 

WORDS of the psalmist 
aust echo in our ears today as we 
can the summer skies searching for 
lew missiles in orbit, or listen to the 
ound of mechanized armies marching 
leross the earth. A newspaper head- 
fee today reads, “100 ‘Turbojets Or- 
ered by U.S. for World-Wide Troop 
\irlifts.” The article goes on to say 
hat this action “points thé way to a 
lew era” for man’s travel. Can the 
leavens today be only a symbol of 
nan’s desire to conquer and control 
he universe? Can they no longer tell 
orth the glory of our God? The God 
who is Creator of the universe, and 
Redeeming Lord of all history? 

In 1887 Sir Francis Husbandman, 
in English officer in service in India, 
‘rossed one of the largest deserts in 
the world as he journeyed for seven 
nonths through Mongolia in pursuit 
of his military duties. This journey 
srought him experiences which he re- 
sounts in his book, The Heart of Na- 
‘ure. The desert skies so spoke to him 
hat for the remainder of his life he 
continued to study the stars and their 
meaning for life. He told of the im- 
mensity and magnitude of the skies 
and their effect upon him. Then he 
said: ‘“‘But it was not the mere mag- 
nitude of this world that impressed 
me. What stirred me was the Pres- 
ence, subtly felt, of some mighty all- 
pervading Influence which ordered 
the courses of the heavenly hosts and 
permeated every particle . . . the pres- 
sence of some Power upholding, sus- 
taining, and directing the whole is 
deeply impressed upon us. . . the 
frets and pains of ordinary life are 
tilled. Deep peace and satisfaction 
fills our souls.” 

It is not strange that Husbandman’s 
experience with nature should lead 
him to communion with the presence 
of the “sustaining Power.” Through 
the centuries man has been aware of 
the importance of the natural setting 
in which he lives. Primitive man be- 
gan by getting acquainted with the 
ways of water, fire, storm, sunlight, 
moonlight. He was curious and 
watchful of the physical phenomena 
round about him. He responded with 
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What the heavens 


are telling 


by Gladys QUIST 


Associate Executive Director, 
Department of Children’s Work, 
National Council of Churches 


feeling—fear of the storm and dark- 
ness, exultation at the sight of sun- 
rise, Joy at the warmth of sunshine, 
and the beauty of flower and tree. 
All of nature was important to him, 
full of possibilities for good and evil. 
His search to know about the world, 
about the processes of life and growth, 
about how it began and why things 
happened as they did, had a religious 
dimension. By his very nature as a 
part of the master plan he responded 
to creation and creation’s God. Primi- 
tive man did not know a personal re- 
lation to ‘the God of creation and 
redemption, but even in his unaware- 
ness, he was attuned to the symphony 
of nature, to the music of the uni- 
verse, which began when “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” 

Modern man, even the man of faith 
in God as Creator and Sustainer, finds 
himself separated from the world of 
nature. Scientific explanations, ex- 
pansion of the horizons beyond the 
stars, intellectual arrogance, a domi- 
neering attitude toward nature, and 
the complexities of modern living 
confuse him, causing him to forget 
that he is himself a part of total crea- 
tion. 

Today’s man, like primitive man, 
still seeks to discover nature’s laws, 
her order, and the relation between 
plant, animal, and man; to become 
aware of her color, harmony, trag- 
edy, and design; to know the source 
of life; and to control and converse 
with the universe that he may live 
intelligently and’ well. He responds 
to this universe, however, in differing 
ways. He may approach her as spec- 
tator and arrogant manipulator, as 
though he were separate from her, 
wishing only to control for his own 
purposes. Or he may, in his search, 
approach her with reverence, ready to 
learn, aware that he is a part of this 
created world, and eager to restore 


the divine peace and harmony which 
once reigned between nature and man. 

It is the second man who can come 
to know and marvel at the mysteries 
of God’s loving and caring for his 
created world. He can then say with 
the psalmist, whose university was the 
spacious sky and the desolate hills: 
“When I look at thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast established; 
what is man that thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that thou 
dost care for him?” 

It is this person for whom all crea- 
tion bears witness to God the Creator. 
The manifold phenomena of nature, 
harmony and tragedy, can combine to 
hint to him, be he scientist or simple 
seeker, of the mind and thought of 
the Creator. Recently a scientist at 
work on the Polaris missile said, “This 
work has brought me to belief in the 
Creator God. One cannot work 
closely with the minute miracles of 
nature and not come to know the 
greatness, the force, and the majesty 
of the master planner.” 

When one has ears to hear and eyes 
to see—faith to receive—one becomes 
aware of the never-ending music told 
by the heavens and set forth by the 
firmament. In the unspeakable beauty 
of the skies at dawn, in the darkness 
of the night lit by throbbing stars, In 
the fury of the storm, in the flight of 
hummingbird, in the interdependence 
of all the universe, one comes to know 
the creating, sustaining, loving action 
of God as nature reflects the presence 
of his design. How insignificant are 
the facts one sees in nature until one 
absorbs and translates them and their 
value appears! To Sir Francis Hus- 
bandman the stars of the Gobi Desert 
were not mere facts to be noted, then 
forgotten. It was not what he saw, 
but what these heavens symbolized for 
him that mattered and that brought 
for him more abundant life. 
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“peace corps” 


by C. Frederick STOERKER~ 


Director of Ecumenical Voluntary Service 
and Associate Secretary of the National Student Christian Federation, 
Division of Christian Education, National Council of Churches 


eae HAVE «50, “MANY 
forces in this country been brought 
to focus on a single program with the 
electrifying speed attendant to the 
development of the government-spon- 
sored Peace Corps. Seldom have so 
many responded when so little in- 
formation was actually available. 
Why? Because the Peace Corps 
promises to open doors for direct 
action in meeting genuine need. 

Many of us in the churches already 
feel that we are a part of the pro- 
gram and trust its hfe will justify the 
high hopes with which it begins. In 
turn, those directly responsible for 
the development of the Peace Corps 
have the highest regard for the con- 
tributions already made by programs 
such as those of the churches, and 
are carefully studying these programs 
as their own plans develop. 

It was, therefore, a bit disconcert- 
ing to find on my desk a note from a 
friend, asking a single blunt question: 
“Why isn’t the work of Ecumenical 
Voluntary Service,* and that of the 


*The office of Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service is the administrative office for the 
United States of the Ecumenical Work 
Camp and Youth Service Program of the 
Youth Department of the World Council 
of Churches. 
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other service agencies of the churches, 
better known?” ‘There are many 
answers, including the diversity of 
the program and a lack of interest 
in headline-seeking on the part of 
its leaders. Moreover, the work of 
the churches is spread thinly over 
vast areas, and the usual limit of 
four Americans to a single interna- 
tional camp, in a single country, does 
not encourage a wide coverage by 
agencies of mass communications. 
However, even in church publications 
I cannot remember seeing an article 
presenting a “broad sweep” of the 
churches’ voluntary service activities. 
The paragraphs which follow touch 
only on certain international aspects, 
and so are again limited, but perhaps 
the picture will come into better 
focus through these broad “brush 
strokes.” 


It began with short-term projects 


Before the World Council of 
Churches came into existence, the 
first full-fledged voluntary service 
program of its Youth Department 
had already been launched. The first 
ecumenical work camp was held in 
1947, organized by the Rev. Joseph 
Howell, an American on the staff of 
the Congregational Christian Service 
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Committee serving in France. Inco 
porated by the Youth Departmen 
ecumenical work camps waited on 
until 1949 to jump halfway arour 
the world with the first camp held | 
Japan. As needs which short-terr 
unskilled groups of youth could me 
were recognized by the churches, ar 
as indigenous national groups we! 
willing and able to accept sponso 
ship, the ecumenical work cam 
program of the World Council | 
Churches grew. ‘This summer thei 
will be 56 camps in 45 countries | 
which approximately 1100. your 
people will serve. Twelve countri 
in Asia, seven in Africa, four in Lat 
America, as well as many Europea 
countries, Canada, and the Unite 
States, will be among the hosts 1 
groups expressing this concern of tk 
churches. 

Ecumenical work camps were bi 
gun to meet physical needs of are: 
devastated by World War II. The 
still meet physical needs: a road, a 
elementary school, a chapel for a 
isolated congregation, a small ho 
pital. Perhaps in Malagasy, Keny: 
Indonesia, or Thailand. Perhaps 1 
Finland, Chile, or the United State 
Gradually, more projects with a foct 
on work with people rather than o 
construction have found their plac 
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the program. This has been true 
rticularly in urban inner-city areas. 
But in fact, every project has been 
iperson-to-person project. This has 
ten inevitable. If these young 
tople have given anything impor- 
mt—and there is ample testimony 
lat they have—the most important 
ting they have shared is themselves. 
| the money they spent for travel to 
ad from any one of a hundred proj- 
it locations had instead been con- 
libuted for the hiring of local labor, 
tere would have been a balance left 
ver. But while the bricks would 
Bre been laid the job would not 
lave been done. For along with the 
ork they, by their presence and in 
te hundred and one ways that living 
pgether allows, showed their con- 
ern, that they cared. 


the work camps were the Church 


| They were the Church caring. 
(hey were you and me, our local 
hurches, our denominations, and the 
Vorld Council of Churches, caring 
nough to make their presence pos- 
ible. 

| They were the Church witnessing, 
yecasionally by the spoken word, but 
iontinuously in those practical ways 
iniversally understood. People from 
he Orient and the Occident, black, 
vhite, yellow, free church, Anglican, 
Irthodox, had gathered together in 
he name of the Church to serve. 
[hey were building an addition to a 
eper clinic in a Hindu area, a center 
or the YWCA in Rhodesia, a day- 
are center for children of working 
nothers in Hong Kong, a chapel in 
Austria. They were cleaning apart- 
nents for the aged in St. Louis, wor- 
hiping as an interracial group in 
lonintegrated congregations. The 
nowledge of their evening worship 
pread through a quiet village as they 
ang their evening hymn. 

And because they gathered to serve, 
much happened to these young 
yeople. Some particular spot on the 
lobe will forever be a part of them, 
ome particular group of people and 
heir needs will forever enlarge their 
inderstanding of all people. The 
hurch will never again be “the build- 
ng on the corner of Third and 
Main.” The experience of the one- 
less of Christians in Christ, as some- 
hing much stronger than external 
livisions, comes to many. 

The Coordination Committee for 
nternational Voluntary Work Camps 
ists approximately 175 organizations 
ctive in this short-term approach to 
nternational service. Invest Your 
lummer, a catalog of such seryice 
portunities, contains listings from 
11 organizations in this country. In 
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Ecumenical work campers helped to lay 
the pipes bringing water 4,000 feet from 
a mountain spring to Cephalonia, one of 
the Ionian Islands ravaged by earthquake. 


“The Greek Team” helped war-torn vil- 
lages of Northern Greece renew the fertil- 
ity of their fields, new water supplies, 
and, through CROP, acquire livestock. 


“The Italian Team” works among the 
people of poverty-stricken Falerna, help- 
ing them with new methods of farming, 
home improvement, household skills, and 
recreation for both youngsters and adults. 
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addition to Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service, the programs of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 
Brethren Service Committee, and 
Mennonite Service Committee are 
very well known and have widely 
scattered opportunities. Since 1958, 
Operation—Crossroads Africa, with 
interfaith backing, has spotlighted 
this type of summer service program 
directed toward that surging conti- 
nent. Many groups are doing out- 
standing work. While most denomi- 
nations sponsor work of this kind, it 
would be misleading not to make it 
clear that an exceedingly large part 
of this kind of work is done through 
secular groups, national or interna- 
tional in character. 


Long-term service develops 


While such short-term projects of 
several weeks’ duration have endless 
continuing opportunities, they are 
clearly unable to meet many types of 
long-term service needs. It was only 
gradually that the churches began to 
think of voluntary service and of 
“maintenance salary opportunities” 
to meet these needs. The beginnings 
are too much a part of the present to 
be carefully sorted out and evaluated, 
but brief descriptions should serve to 
suggest what has happened and is 
happening. 

One major breakthrough came as 
the result of the uprising in Hungary. 
Help was needed in the refugee 
camps. How could the churches 
demonstrate their Christian concern 
to meet this acute human need? Vol- 
untary service was a clear answer. 
Literally scores of persons from a 
dozen or more countries volunteered 
to help. In the beginning, some 
served only a month, while others 
served for a longer period. As the 
number of refugees diminished and 
as the task became not only to meet 
the obvious life essentials but to train 
young people for jobs, retrain some 
persons a bit older, and care for those 
still older, the job demands became 
different. A good command of lan- 
guage became increasingly important, 
a longer term of service a necessity. 
Specific skills came more and more to 
the fore as essential. 

With variations, this is the story 
of every major disaster situation, 
whether in Europe, Japan, Chile, or 
Morocco. After the initial period of 
general relief need, more and more of 
the load for a continuing program 
must go to professionals and to those 
volunteers who have specific skills 
and can give longer periods for 
service. 

“The Greek Team,” whose history 
extends back into the forties, meets 
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an altogether different need and 
therefore follows a different ap- 
proach. Rural life in northern Greece 
has for centuries been a “hand to 
mouth” existence. The occupation of 
World War II was followed by 
guerilla civil war, with the result that 
much of northern Greece was com- 
pletely shattered. Stock was depleted. 
The low fertility rate of fields was 
even further reduced. Ancient water 
systems, though inadequate at best, 
were destroyed. 

A small international team was sent 
to help develop village agriculture. 
Clearly, such a team must be able to 
speak the language of the people. It 
must have the agricultural know-how 
to be helpful. It must be long-term 
enough to gain the confidence of the 
people. It must have the contacts to 
help draw in other resources avail- 
able, whether from the Heifer Project 
or the government of Greece. 

A similar team has been established 


in southern Italy, again by the World 


Council. A survey of the world would 
show such teams spotted over the 
globe, sponsored by various church- 


related and secular groups. It is a 
growing pattern. 
C.I.M.A.D.E., the social service 


arm of the French Protestant Church, 
is doing a tremendous job in a num- 
ber of areas in Algeria. Some of its 
program is directed toward rural 
need, other parts to urban areas. 
These teams also are international 
and ecumenical; the team members 
are skilled’ and available for longer 
terms of service. 

So far, we have not even men- 
tioned one of the great forward 
thrusts of much of Asia, Africa, and 
parts of Latin America. The term 
used is Community Development. In 
these areas, designated in World 
Council studies as “Areas of Rapid 
Social Change,” the effort is made to 
move forward simultaneously on all 
fronts: literacy, education, public 
health, small industry, diet, social or- 
ganization, local government. Much 
of this is carried on by government. 
Through the Division of Interchurch 
Aid and Service to Refugees (known 
in the United States as Church World 
Service), plans for work of this broad 
scope are under way in a number of 
places. What this may mean for 
voluntary service is not yet entirely 
clear. That it will call for skilled 
service for two- or three-year terms 
is apparent. 

The phrase “short-term mission- 
ary” will immediately suggest the 
program of many of the boards of 
missions of the churches. To meet 
needs, particularly in education, agri- 
culture, and medicine, and to take 
advantage of the willing service of 


individuals not ready to accept lif 
time work in missions as their voce 
tion, boards have used in fairly su 
stantial number young persons who 
skills have matched the specific r 
quirements of an area of work. TI 
term has usually been for three yea 
This has not been unpaid emplo 
ment, but few if any of the app 
cants would have accepted these po: 
tions for financial reasons. 

“Fraternal workers’ fall into 
separate category. Usually not on 
skilled but experienced as well, th 
have been put at the service of ; 
independent church or church agen 
desiring their help. Their salary 
paid by their own church, but th 
are under the direction of a chur 
in that part of the world in whi 
they are serving. 

Growing out of the student co 
ferences at Athens, Ohio, at Stra 
bourg, France, and from the Eur 
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Lausanne, Switzerland, is the conce 
of the “frontier internship” only ne 
in the blueprint stage. Designed 

offer special opportunities in the m 
sion of the church, the program as 
develops will accept carefully pt 
pared and well-qualified young pe 
ple to spend two years at maint 
nance but without salary at points 

special need and challenge. 


This is part of the church’s missi 


Even this tremendous spread de 
not include many programs carri 
on in this area by individual denon 
nations. There is clear indication 
the mushrooming growth of t 
church’s voluntary service. The m 
jor international bodies are planni 
a week-long consultation to lo 
carefully at trends and to try to « 
tablish channels for the continui 
burgeoning response. Steps are bei 
taken to establish a single refert 
office for all voluntary service oppe 
tunities in the World Council 
Churches. This will be most impe 
tant in making information abo 
programs widely scattered in admi 
istration more readily available to t 
person who wants to volunteer } 
services. 

“Mission” is not a monopoly of : 
institution but an integral characte 
istic of faith. Many of our fine 
young people will participate in tl 
churches’ voluntary service oppe 
tunities. Many others will find the 
involvement in “mission” leadi 
them into service with other priva 
agencies and soon in the Peace Cory 
All deserve our firm support in the 
decisions, for each must serve whe 
his own understanding of “missio1 
leads. 
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D URING a recent press interview 
n Toronto, a reporter asked me for 
xamples that would explain the 


haracter and purpose of World 
Youth Projects. I told him about 
he youth group in Thailand that had 
eceived a substantial contribution 
rom Christian young people in the 
JInited States to help them build a 
outh center in the northern part of 
Thailand. ‘Two years ago this same 
Thai group decided to help the 
American Indian young people with 
. $75. contribution for a scholarship 
© summer camp, another World 
Youth Project. ‘The reporter was 
urprised and asked how a contribu- 
ion of $75 could be of help in such 
_ rich country as the United States. 

His point seems very well taken 
vhen one considers the size and 
vealth of the United States and the 
ize of the contributions going from 
his country to church work around 
he world. But in Thai money this 
75 would be the equivalent of $750 
r so in American money—a very 
arge amount from a relatively poor 
roup, and therefore a gift of special 
ignificance. 

In the program of World Youth 
rojects we encourage young people 
9 give, not because they are rich, 
ut because they must share. Chris- 
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with human dignity. 
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tians are required not only to receive, 
but also to give. Miss Sophie Patty 
of Indonesia wrote to Malaya last 
year with their first offering, “If we 
only look at ourselves we will not be 
able to do anything, never. But 
even in the most difficult situation 
have we learned that there are many 
blessings we can share. We have 
learned to feel rich, even when we 
are poor.” 


What kind of exchange? 


World Youth Projects originated 
in the United States, but today, after 
ten years of history, it has grown into 
a world undertaking, and it is heart- 
warming to see how many European 
and Asian Christian young people 
participate. Its aim is to promote 
youth work among Christian churches 
throughout the world by having 
youth groups help each other without 
regard to differences in confession, 
liturgy, and church polity. They thus 
work together in the unity of Christ. 

Although the exchange of money 
is important, World Youth Projects 
also encourages the exchange of ideas, 
of program plans, and of insights that 
will be helpful to others. 

As Secretary for this program I 
made a visit last spring to the Hong 


World Youth Projects Secretary, 
World Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Christian Education 


Young people 


give and receive 


World Youth Projects unite youth 
groups in many lands 


“Freedom 1960” came true in many new 
African states. Ecumenical work camps in 
Africa demonstrate the Church’s concern for 
the young people’s yearning for a better life, 


Kong Protestant Council and learned 
about its work. One of its main 
projects was helping narcotic addicts. 
In China the smoking of opium is 
considered a traditional pleasure and 
no onus is attached to this practice. 
Life in refugee-jammed Hong Kong 
today is very difficult. As a result 
of a low standard of living and 
crowded conditions many people are 
attracted to habit-forming narcotics, 
with the usual tragic results for them- 
selves and their families. To ame- 
lorate this problem, the Hong Kong 
Protestant Council bought a farm 
on one of the islands. When a man 
comes out of the narcotic prison 
hospital, the Council sends him to 
this farm. There he finds his wife, 
who has been waiting for him. They 
are given a couple of pigs, some 
chickens, and some land. ‘The former 
addict is kept busy with farm life 
and work, and has little time to think 
about getting more narcotics. 

The narcotics problem exists not 
only in Hong Kong, but also in many 
other parts of the world, including 
New York City. In that city the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish is 
working with juvenile narcotic ad- 
dicts, with the aid of professional 
advice and assistance. ‘They need 
money to run this program, and thus 
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A young man of Thailand works on a new Christian youth 


center built with the 


are one of the groups requesting help 
in the World Youth Projects 1961 
list. They have sent to our office 
a detailed report on their work with 
narcotic addicts. This report has 
been mailed to Hong Kong for such 
help as it may be able to give the 
Protestant Council there, and we 
have asked the Hong Kong group to 
send us information on their activi- 
ties in helping narcotic addicts. If 
this exchange is successful, we will 
encourage other cities to join in. 
Thus World Youth Projects will help 
initiate a world-wide program in the 
fight against narcotics. 

In Africa the youth groups in 
Nigeria and Cameroun very much 
need Christian literature in their na- 
tive languages. West Pakistan is in- 
terested in this and is trying to help 
the African groups. However, they 
have little money, and their own 
youth secretary is supported by the 
Austrian Ecumenical Youth Council. 
This youth secretary, Mr. Chand, has 
prepared a small pamphlet describing 
the purpose and program of the 
World Youth Projects, one of which 
is help in developing literature for 
Africa. This has been published in 
Urdu, which is understood in Arabic 
countries, and copies were sent to 
Egypt, Lebanon, and Iran. 

The exchange of leaders is another 
important part of World Youth Proj- 
ects. The Filipino Christian youth 
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help of ecumenical work campers. 


The Narcotics 


groups sent Miss Leonora Flores as a 
staff member for the first Youth 
Leadership Training Course in Ni- 
geria. Through sharing in this course, 
the Filipino Christian youth feel they 
have reached another milestone in 
their life as an ecumenical group. 

Along with the exchange of ex- 
perience, literature, programs, money, 
and leaders, World Youth Projects 
encourages the exchange of inter- 
cessory prayers. ‘This is a real core 
of the program. 


Why are young people restless? 


Young people present an ever- 
increasing influence in the affairs of 
the world today. This is due pri- 
marily to the large proportion of 
youth in the world population. Re- 
cently the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches put out 
a bulletin called “Youth and Social 
Change.” In it there is a careful 
study of the distribution of youth 
around the world. In Europe and 
the United States boys and girls nine- 
teen years and younger make up 33 
to 40 percent of the total population, 
while in less developed continents 
such as Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica they are half the total population. 
The high proportion of the young in 
the poorer societies is a handicap in 
the struggle for economic and social 
development, since only the upper 


Committee of the 
Parish in New York sponsors work with juvenile addicts 
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segment of the under-twenty ag 
group can produce more than it con 
sumes. The people in the underde 
veloped countries cannot build wy 
surpluses and are in a position rathe 
like that of peasants compelled b 
hunger to harvest their wheat ever 
year before it has ripened. 

Most of these young people do no 
enjoy an existence that can truly b 
described as youth. The majority o 
the girls aged fifteen to nineteen ar 
already married, making homes an 
bearing children. The larger numbe 
of boys are at work on the land o 
in the shops, yet their income is s 
low that they cannot possibly have ; 
decent standard of living. 

This is a source of restlessness it 
the world today. The origins of vio 
lence and revolution throughout th 
world lie in the young people’s yearn 
ing for a better life and for humat 
dignity. The source of these trouble 
is not Communist agitation. Onbh 
when the local government and thi 
church fail to help do the Commu 
nists step in, seize the situation, anc 
enlarge it to one of violence and revo 
lution. When this unrest becomes « 
popular movement of the people, n« 
amount of machine guns or mone 
will prevent it. Before long we wil 
see these young people making com 
plete political changes in areas wher 
there is restlessness now. 

We must help all these youns 
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ple around the world as much as 
> can with wider opportunities for 

mployment and a better standard of 
ving. Despite all the talk and the 
aany drives for funds, aid of all kinds 
mes roughly to one-half of one per- 

nt of the world income. Most coun- 
ies menaced by mounting popula- 
Ee pressures face a losing battle un- 
ss there is a more rigorous mobiliza- 
ion of world resources to help them 
idvance more rapidly. To help cre- 
te a stronger public will on behalf 
' this cause should be one of the 
s of young people. 
“After thinking of youth in the un- 
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T ime out for adventure 


derdeveloped countries, we see that 
youth in the West can give much 
money and leadership. Although our 
youth groups may agree theoretically 
that they must help young people in 
other countries, and may contribute 
to the church budget, the youth 
groups in other countries do not know 
of this concern. This is the advan- 
tage of World Youth Projects, where 
specific youth groups in one country, 
as in Thailand, share with specific 
youth groups in another, as in the 
United States, so that their mutual 
concern is felt and seen. And money 
is by no means the most important 


thing that can be shared. When we 
exchange with so-called young church- 
es it must be with an understanding 
of their contribution in terms of the 
spirit. World Youth Projects is a 
partnership of giving and receiving 
among Christian youth, but the pro- 
gram is carried on primarily not so 
much for the sake of the groups them- 
selves as for the glory of God. His 
spirit is reflected in the chain of reac- 
tions that spread all over the world 
from one tiny youth group to an- 
other, until all are linked together in 
a large circle of those who acknowl- 
edge Jesus as Redeemer and Leader. 


» Lhe program of the United Church of Christ 


ony told me I was crazy for 
hrowing away a year of my life.” 
his is the comment of many persons 
who enter the one-year Voluntary 
Service Program of the United 
Shurch of Christ. Volunteers con- 
istently report that their families, 
riends, and fellow churchmen do not 
inderstand why they want to give a 
rear of service to the church without 
inancial remuneration. 

To understand their motivation, we 
lave to go back to 1952 to the incep- 
ion of the program. It began at a 
neeting of the National Council of 
he Youth Fellowship of the Evangeli- 
al and Reformed Church (now 
merged with the Congregational 
Jhristian Churches to form the 
Jnited Church of Christ). Some of 
he members had spent the previous 
ummer in caravans or in ecumenical 
vork camps, and felt that their ex 
eriences in serving and witnessing 
vere so meaningful that they wanted 
he church to establish similar oppor- 
unities on a long-range basis. Their 
uggestion, supported by the enthusi- 
ism of many other youth, resulted in 
he one-year Voluntary Service Pro- 
ram which the denomination began 
n January, 1955. 

Since the beginning date seventy- 
ive persons have entered the pro- 
ram. Their ages range from seven- 
een to sixty-five. A number enter 
fter graduating from high school; 
ome come during their college years; 
_ few come after completing college. 
Many young adults leave positions in 
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which they are successful to enter the 
program, while some older people en- 
ter after retirement. 

The United Church of Christ offers 
two programs of one-year voluntary 
service. One is open to all persons 
above the age of eighteen; it consists 
of two months of training and ten 
months of work in an institution, 
agency, or church. The other pro- 
gram is for middle-aged and older 
adults, and includes one month of 
training and eleven months of service 
in a local church. ‘This latter pro- 
gram was launched in 1959. 


Work opportunities are challenging 


Volunteers render service in places 
all over the United States and in a 
few other countries. The agencies are 
both church-related and _ state-oper- 
ated. 

In Mississippi, volunteers work in 
a gulfport city mission that is engaged 
in a ministry to shrimp fishermen 
through community service programs 
and a regular church life. The task 
of bringing reconciliation among low- 
er, middle, and upper economic 
groups within the life of the church 
is difficult, as is reconciling racial 
groups in a community. In Missouri, 
the opportunity to work among the 
impoverished Ozark farmers through 
a church-centered agricultural experi- 
mental program is an exciting ven- 
ture. In the large cities a variety of 
tasks is available in inner-city church- 
es, church-oriented community cen- 
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ters, and inner-city united parishes 
such as East Harlem Protestant Parish 
and Chicago West Side Parish. 
Working in state- or county-spon- 
sored agencies, volunteers find oppor- 
tunities for service in mental hospitals, 
on American Indian reservations and 
in Indian schools, and among migrant 
workers. Overseas agencies such as 
Freundshaftsheim and Gossner Mis- 
sion, both in Germany, and L’Accueil 
Fraternal in southern France give 
work to two-year volunteers. ‘This 
work consists of housekeeping tasks, 
caretaking, dormitory supervising, 
and manual labor at the institution 
and sometimes in the community. 
Services rendered by volunteers 
range from unskilled tasks to jobs 
requiring professional training. Some 
work as attendants or cooks in insti- 
tutions; others do secretarial and 
office work. Many work as house- 
parents, relief houseparents, special 
tutors, and recreational coordinators 
in children’s homes. The need for 
practical and registered nurses is 
great, and many serve in this capa- 
city. Teachers and group workers 
are needed, especially in the Ameri- 
can Indian and migrant work pro- 
grams, and club workers and coun- 
selors in day camps and resident 
camps operated by inner-city missions. 


o 


Volunteers are given training 


Persons interested in the Voluntary 
Service Program apply for one of 
the four training programs given at 
the Training Center, beginning in 
January, April, July, and October. 
The two-month training program is 
set up so that everything a volunteer 
engages in is a learning experience. 

Trainees follow a busy schedule. 
Since personal devotions are essen- 
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tial for a strong Christian faith, half 
an hour each day is set aside for this 
purpose. Formal classwork consists 
of two two-hour classes, under the 
guidance of guest teachers. The 
classes come under two categories; 
though the categories never change, 
the emphasis in each category may 
change from one training unit to 
another. The first category is the 
Christian faith. Among the topics 
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are a survey of the major tenets « 
Christianity, evangelism, stewardshi 
worship, the mission of the churel 
and music in the church. The seco: 
category is application of the Chr 
tian faith to the experiences of dail 
life. There are classes on workir 
with children, youth, and adul 
communicating the Christian faith 
recreation in the church; marria 
and family life; and crafts. 

Volunteers work at various task! 
each day to maintain themselves anc 
their community life. They help i 
the kitchen after each meal, do thei 
own laundry and ironing, keep thei 
rooms clean, and work around the 
Training Center and grounds for ai 
least three hours each afternoon 
The program also includes fellowshif 
singing, free time, and vespers. ~ 

Week ends are a time for relaxa: 
tion and informal education. ‘The 
groups travel to nearby places o 
historical, cultural, and religious in: 
terest. 

Midway through the training pe 
riod the volunteers are given an op 
portunity to review the openings foi 
placement and to choose three possi 
bilities. Then each volunteer dis: 
cusses the choices with the progran 
staff; in the majority of cases, they 
settle on one of the three as_ the 
volunteer’s place of service for th 
next ten months. 

Volunteers pay for their travel t 
the Training Center and their cloth 
ing for the year. All other expense 
are usually underwritten by the Pro 
gram. A small stipend of $7.50 i 
given each person once a month te 
cover the normal living incidentals 


Benefits are far-reaching 


Though volunteers do not receive 
financial remuneration, they soot 
learn that anyone who gives himsel 


receives much in return. Volunteer 
grow tremendously in experience 
knowledge, and faith during then 


year of service. Many find a ney 
vocational direction; many decide t 
take further education to prepar 
for a new vocation; and many con 
tinue in the jobs they held as volun 
teers. Some return to the work i 
which they were previously engaged 
In every case, all move on from thei 
year of service with a deeper faitl 
and new meaning in their occupa 
tion. 


Above: Volunteers in a children’s hom 
play a game with older boys and girls 


Left: A volunteer works as a secretary 
in an inner-city church tackling a pro 
gram they cannot handle without help 


Pheifer Photography 
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ven short-term summer projects some- 
mes influence the career decisions of the 
articipants. A girl who has worked with 
hildren may decide she wants to teach. 


BV.S. 


| As one young lady put it: “I’m 
lad you sent me here to work with 
hese children. Your heart just goes 
yut to them and you really come to 
ppreciate all the more what your 
1ome, family, | and associates have 
neant to you. 

Besides being a tremendous experi- 
mee for the volunteer, this program 
ufects the volunteer’s local congre- 
yation in at least three ways. First, 
t offers every member an opportunity 
0 serve in a special way if he desires. 
[his is, as C. Frederick Stoerker put 
t in Wet Paint, “not a duty but the 
urthright of every Christian.” Sec- 
md, a volunteer goes from a congre- 
zation as its ambassador, nurtured 
and. supported by it. Third, the 
volunteer’s service in a particular 
place quickens the congregation’s sen- 
sitiveness to that aspect of the work 
of the church, thus deepening its con- 
cern for other people. 

The need for voluntary service 1s 
sreat. Church leaders can help to 
ill this need by keeping their people 
nformed about opportunities for 


service. 
\ 


2. The program of the Church of the Brethren 
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BA ow CAN WE do something 
bout the needs of the world rather 
than just talk about them? How can 
we work for peace and good will? 
Does the Christian faith have an al- 
ernative to the greed and secularism 
of a competitive society? 

Brethren Volunteer Service seeks to 
srovide answers to these questions. 
The primary purpose of this program 
s to meet human needs—physical, 
sconomic, educational, emotional, and 
spiritual—that would otherwise be 
neglected. It is a channel through 
which persons may give unselfish serv- 
ce to others and may demonstrate the 
delief that money and material gains 
are not the most important things in 
ife. It gives witness to the historic 
9eace position of the Church of the 
Brethren as persons work to build 
srotherhood among men. 

Volunteers serve for a period of 
ne or two years without salary. Re- 
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quirements are kept at a minimum 
since the program is open to the aver- 
age as well as the unusually talented. 
Persons eligible are men and women 
nineteen years of age and older who 
are reasonably well physically and 
mentally, of good moral character, 
and willing to work without salary. 
There are no requirements of training 
or experience; no restrictions of race, 
religion, or nationality. A person’s 
primary qualification is his willing- 
ness to be used wherever his services 
are needed and where his abilities en- 
able him to do a satisfactory job. 
Projects are selected on the basis 
of need, in harmony with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Christian 
church, Normally, a project is not 
approved if funds are available to hire 
personnel. In a few instances where 
money is available but personnel can- 
not be secured, volunteers fill the need 
but the salary goes to the Volunteer 
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Service fund. A project generally is 
not accepted if there are sufficient 
qualified workers in the local church 
to meet the need. 


Service has a wide scope 


Volunteers serve on numerous proj- 
ects In the United States and Puerto 
Rico and abroad. In general, proj- 
ects fall into several categories. The 
first 1s community service, including 
slum clearance work, rehabilitation in 
underprivileged areas, recreation work 
in areas with inadequate facilities and 
a high rate of juvenile delinquency, 
work with community centers tackling 
a program beyond their financial and 
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A girl from Denmark and a boy from Indonesia, members of an ecumenical work camp, 
spend six weeks processing clothing at the CWS center in New Windsor, Maryland. 


personnel resources, and work with 
minority groups where there is tension 
and frustration. 

Another category is work in mission 
churches. This may include churches 
in backwood mountain areas or in the 
inner city; isolated, small churches 
without sufficient membership to hire 
pastors or other workers; and average 
churches that have attempted to do 
something in their communities be- 
yond the regular ministry of worship 
and teaching. 

A third category is work with insti- 
tutions such as federal prisons, state 
hospitals, homes for the aging, reform- 
atories, and children’s homes. Here 
volunteers supplement the regular 
program of the state or federal gov- 
ernment or bring an added service to 
private institutions. : 

A fourth general category is work 
with American Indians and other 
minority groups. This includes direct- 
ing off-school-time activities at Indian 
schools, such as worship and recrea- 
tion, visiting the sick, and assisting 
backward pupils. 

A fifth field of service is in medical 
research. Volunteers become “nor- 
mal controls” in projects that require 
healthy people for effective research. 
It is often difficult to secure persons 
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who are willing to go through the in- 
convenience, discipline, pain, and the 


minimum danger involved in some 


research projects in research centers, 
state universities, and the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

Other volunteers serve as assistants 
to pastors in churches that, for some 
reason, cannot secure local assistance. 
Their tasks range from supervising 
religious education, youth work, or 
music ministry to working on a com- 
munity survey or in an office. An- 
other place of service is in the relief 
centers where supplies are prepared 
for shipment to disaster regions and 
areas of substandard conditions. This 
aid includes the preparation of food, 
clothing, medicine, agricultural imple- 
ments, and other items for shipment 
abroad. ; 


Volunteers go to other countries 


Volunteers also serve in fifteen for- 
eign countries. In some areas their 
work is rehabilitation from damages 
caused by war, floods, earthquakes, 
and other disasters. Volunteers 
worked side by side with local social 
workers in Kassel, Germany, distribut- 
ing food and clothing to refugees and 
to those who lost everything in the 


heavy bombing during World War I 
Volunteers hurried to Agadir, M 
rocco, when it and surrounding vil 
lages were devastated by an ear 
quake; there they helped the hom 
less and injured and aided in th 
arduous task of reconstruction. 


Another area of projects deals witl 
the care of refugees and the relocatior 
of displaced persons in a new environ 
ment, assisting them until they be 
come self-sufficient. Work is being 
done with the Arab refugees in Jor 
dan, for example; a farm project it 
Sardinia has been established for refu: 
gees in Italian camps. In underde 
veloped areas volunteers assist with 
the introduction of new methods o 
farming, new and better seeds, anc 
new crops. Others help in the opera 
tion of new schools in areas with fev 
educational opportunities. In Nigeri 
volunteers teach weaving and othe 
skills to illiterate natives. Health 
services are rendered in other areas 
and when emergency relief supplie: 
are needed, volunteers are on the jok 
distributing food, clothing, medicine 
and other necessities. 


Training includes work also 


A training and work program ai 
the New Windsor, Maryland, relie! 
center is provided two months before 
the volunteer is assigned to a project 
Half the day the trainees process sup: 
plies such as food, clothing, and medi: 
cine, and carry out other responsibili: 
ties at the center: maintenance anc 
janitorial work; kitchen, dining room 
and office work. They spend the 
other part of the day in classes, study 
discussion groups, and service projects 
Courses and lectures are given or 
Bible, social needs, world conditions 
worship, recreation, human relations 
group work, children’s work, ane 
youth work. A few classes give spe 
cialized training for some of the 
projects. 


This period helps the Voluntee: 
Service staff get acquainted with thi 
volunteer and learn his strengths anc 
his weaknesses, his attitudes and hi 
abilities. These are all taken int 
consideration at the time his assign 
ment is made. During the training 
program considerable time is spent ir 
counseling; help is given when thi 
volunteer faces personal problems. 

About midway in this period assign 
ments are made. Many volunteer 
are intentionally assigned to difficul 
projects in which they have the poten 
tial to succeed. An effort is made t 
see that each person appreciates thi 
purposes and values of the project 
He must have some sense of the resul 
and consequences of the work he wil 
perform. He must understand thi 
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leals involved and his responsibility 
or achieving these purposes and 
leals. He should be willing to de- 
elop a sense of fellowship with the 
| ge with whom he will work. 


_ At the end of the year the volun- 
ver goes to a center where an end- 
‘f-service conference is held. There 
‘€ reports on the work he did, the 
iroblems and the achievements. At 
his conference leaders make an ef- 
ort to help the volunteer in his fu- 
ure plans. 
| The volunteer receives board, room, 
aundry, transportation to and from 
lls job assignment, medical care, rec- 
eational and religious opportunities, 
ind a monthly allowance of $10 for 
niscellaneous items. He does not re- 
‘eive an allowance for clothing, per- 
onal transportation, or vacation ex- 
penses. 


[he program appeals to many 


Most of the volunteers are between 
he ages of nineteen and twenty-five, 
gut persons in middle age and beyond 
also take part. Since Selective Serv- 
ce has approved many of these proj- 
ects as alternatives for conscientious 
bjectors, a large percentage of the 
young men in the program are work- 
ng out their Selective Service obliga- 
ion. A number, however, are ex- 
al’s, 4-F’s, ministerial students, and 
thers who have no obligation under 
the draft. 


Many older people, free from the 
esponsibilities of home, family, and 
yocation and still in good health, en- 
er the program and fulfill a lifelong 
lesire to do something “special” for 
sod and mankind. Arrangements 
or older volunteers are similar to 
hose for young people except that no 
raining program and medical care 
are provided. The older groups bring 
© the program stability and skill. To 
jate the oldest volunteer was seventy- 
ix years of age. 

The program is financed in several 
ways. The projects administered by 
he Service Commission or another 
Sommission of the Church of the 
Brethren are financed by contributions 
rom members. Others are financed 
by the administering agency’s constit- 
lency and sometimes by allocations 
rom the Brethren Service Commis- 
jon. In every instance a contribu- 
ion must be made by the group 
erved—anything from lodging only 
0 full maintenance of the volunteer. 

The results of the program are 
hreefold. First, many critical needs 
of communities, institutions, and 
groups of people have been met satis- 
actorily by the volunteers. Letters 
of appreciation and approval come 
rom many agencies and individuals. 
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An indication of the value of the work 
is that there are many more requests 
for volunteers than there are volun- 
teers available. 

The second result is the great value 
of the experience to the volunteer. 
Frequently his vocational choice is 
clarified. A survey of the first 500 
volunteers revealed that 18 per cent 
had decided to enter full-time Chris- 
tian service as ministers, ministers’ 
wives, directors of religious education, 
missionaries, and other full-time 
church workers. Almost every volun- 
teer testifies that his religious convic- 
tions have deepened, his appreciation 
for the church has increased, and his 
dedication to Christian principles has 
been strengthened. Most volunteers 
say that they have received more from 
their service than they have been able 
to give. 


A third result is the benefit to the 
church at large. Volunteers who have 
returned to the local congregation 
have brought back a new understand- 
ing of Christian service. Many of 
them are now in places of responsibil- 
ity in their local churches and in 
ecumenical work in their communi- 
ties. Many have carried back to the 
local church a new peace emphasis. 
The increased commitment and devo- 
tion of the volunteer has strengthened 
his fellow church members. 

Volunteer Service as an organized 
program is relatively new, but the 
ideals, principles, and purposes are 
well founded in Scripture and in 
church history. Experience constantly 
brings improvements in the program. 
Its benefits can be shared by all 
church groups, both in receiving serv- 
ice and in providing volunteers. 


Where to get information 


1 INDICATED in Mr. Stoerker’s 
article, there are many agencies engaged 
in providing opportunities for a wide va- 
riety of service activities. For complete 
coverage it is almost necessary to write 
for a bibliography of organizations and 
types of programs. 


Publications 


Invest Your Summer, 1961 is this year’s 
catalog of service opportunities offered by 
thirty-one sponsoring agencies, whose ad- 
dresses are given in the back of the book- 
let. The catalog describes work camps in 
the United States and abroad, community 
service, institutional service, caravans, 
study seminars, working seminars, and in- 
dividual service. Most of these are for 
limited time during the summer months, 
but there are many suggestions for longer 
types of service. Write to: 


Commission on Youth Service Projects 
INVEST YOUR SUMMER 

475 Riverside Drive, Room 753 

New York 27, New York 


The cost is 25¢ for a single copy; $1 for 
five copies; $8.50 for 50 copies; and $15 
for 100 copies. 


Christian Horizons may be obtained free 
from the Commission on World Mission, 
National Student Christian Federation, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
This 15-page pamphlet lists the types of 
ministries in which there are now career 
opportunities overseas, including agricul- 
tural work, business administration, educa- 
tional work (teachers, administrators, 
librarians, directors of Christian educa- 
tion), preaching and pastoral ministry, 
medical work, rural and city specialization, 
etc. Both full-time and short-term assign- 
ments are listed. There is also a list of 


the addresses of the mission boards which 
cooperate with the National Council of 
Churches. 

Also available from NSCF is the cur- 
rent issue of Intercom, a magazine of the 
Foreign Policy Committee, with 50 pages 
listing openings, both overseas and in 
America: government, business, and reli- 
gious. Copies may be ordered on a pre- 
paid basis from the Commission on World 
Mission, P.O. Box 236, New York 25, 
N. Y. Single copies 75¢. In quantities: 
10-24, 60¢ each; 25-99, 50¢ each; 100 or 
more, 40¢. 


Those interested in service to migrants 
(see editorial, page 2) will find good back- 
ground material in two new publications: 
The Migrant Ministry Today, a Self- 
Evaluation of Direct Services and Progress 
Toward Legislative Goals (50¢) and the 
report of the National Study Conference 
on The Church and Migratory Farm La- 
bor, held in Washington late in 1960, 
called The Fifth Decade ($1.25). Both 
of these are available from the Office of 
Publication and Distribution, National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 


Denominational agencies 


Following are the addresses of the serv- 
ice agencies of the denominations cooper- 
ating through the National Council of 
Churches: 


American Baptist Convention. For Chi- 
cago: Frank Nelson, 4901 S. Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. For New York: Jud- 
son Memorial Church, 55 Washington 
Square South, New York 12, N. Y 

American Lutheran Church, Luther 
League: Rev. L. David Brown, 422 
South 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


SS 


Church of the Brethren volunteers work in fifteen countries. Here one of the 
young American volunteers feeds a blind patient in a home for the aged in Germany. 


Church of the Brethren, Brethren Service 
Commission: General Offices, Elgin, 
Ti. 

Disciples of Christ. For study seminars, 
Charles C. Mills; for other projects, 
Mrs. Ruth Milner, 222 S. Downey Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


Evangelical United Brethren, Summer 
Service Committee: 1900 Knott Bldg., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Methodist Church. For work camps in 


Brazil and Mexico: Dr. Harvey C. 
Brown, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
For all projects: The Rev. 


other 


Claude Singleton, Room 1338, 47 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Yo 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.: De 
ment of Campus Christian Life, 8 N 
Sixth St., Richmond 9, Virginia. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Natione 
Council: 281 Park Ave. S., New Yo 
103,.N5 ¥8 

Reformed Church in America: Dep: 
ment of Young People’s Work, 47 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

United Church of Christ: Department ¢ 
Voluntary Service, Pottstown R.D. — 
Pa. 

United Lutheran Church in America 
Luther League of America, The Re} 
Arthur Bauer, 2900 Queen Lane, Phila’ 
delphia 29, Pa. Board of Higher Edi 
cation, 213 Madison Ave., New York 1 
NY 

United Presbyterian Church in the U.S. & 
Miss Jane Dowell, 825 Withers 
Bldg., Philadelphia as Pas 


Other agencies 


Ecumenical Voluntary Service, Room 75 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27 
N.Y. (This includes the Ecumeni 
Youth Service Projects of the Wo 
Council of Churches.) 

National Council of Churches, Ministry i 
the National Parks, 475 Riverside Drive 
‘New York 27, N. Y. 

Operation—Crossroads Africa, Rev. J 
H. Robinson, 360 W. 122nd St., New 
York 27. NoY¥= 

American Friends Service Committee, 16 
North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

YMCA, National Student Council, 29 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

YWCA, National Student Council, 6 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


“Caring” in a world of violence 


Morner OF THREE slays 
husband,” ‘“Hoodlums wound old 
lady,” “Congolese resist U.N. forces,” 
“Mobs surround desegregated school” 
—these are ordinary headlines in any 
newspaper. ‘These are the realities 
of present-day life. Even the make- 
believe of television, the comics, and 
the movies is no less violent, no less 
prone to take human life with seem- 
ing lightness. True, usually the “bad 
guys” are annihilated and the “good 
guys” survive, but to the unwary 
onlooker the issue of “right” versus 
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by Millie ALMY 


Professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


“might” is by no means always clear. 

Although the above paragr aph, not 
unlike the mass media that it criti- 
cizes, undoubtedly overstates the case, 
no one can deny that a great variety 
of acts of brute force are brought 
vividly to our eyes and ears. What 
happens to Christian concepts of re- 
spect for human personalty, of con- 
cern for one’s fellow man, of man 
made in the image of God, of caring 
for one’s brother? More specifically, 
how can the church and the church 
school reach people in ways that will 


help them live by these concepts? 
These are questions that conscientious 
church school teachers inevitably 
raise and courageously try to answer 
in spite of their complexity. 

The teacher would like assurance 
that the experiences he provides for 
the members of his class have some 
influence on their living. When his 
pupils are confronted with the alter- 
natives of, on the one hand, de- 
liberately hurting or callously ignor- 
ing other human beings and, on the 
other hand, actively caring about 
them, he hopes and prays they wi 
choose to care. 

Occasionally a teacher gets some 
evidence that his teaching has made 
a difference to one of his pupils. It 
is gratifying when youngsters reveal 
that they “care” as they carry out 
church-sponsored projects, but it is 
still more rewarding to see such car- 
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E revealed in school and on the 
yground. There are rare and 
ore dramatic incidents in which a 
erson’s living attests both to his com- 
assion and to the importance of his 
facher’s influence. 

| ee the whole, however, the church 
‘thool teacher labors in a vineyard 


Baily discernible. No matter how 
ssiduously he works, his is but one 
f the many influences operating to 
ape the character of the individuals 
his class. The family, the school, 
ad the associations of the neighbor- 
ood and the playground also exert 
ressures. 
Where does this leave the church 
thool teacher? Are there no guides 
w his effectiveness? Does it make 
o difference what or how he teaches? 
ir can he be offered some clues as 
») how to make his teaching count 
br as much as possible? 

There are some positive, although 
ecessarily tentative, answers to these 
uestions. They are drawn in part 
tom research in secular education, 
nd more importantly from research 
nd theory related to personality de- 
elopment. The insights of psychol- 
gy about the influences that lead 
dividuals to behave toward others 
1 basically warm and loving ways 
»em relevant to the furtherance of 
thrist’s injunction to “Love thy 
eighbor.” 

The child nurtured by loving par- 
nts, helped as he grows to take in- 
reasing responsibility and also to 
nderstand his dependence on others, 
radually becomes capable of looking 
fter and promoting the well-being 
f other people. Two different kinds 
f experience are implied here. One 
; primarily emotional. To be able to 
we others the individual himself 
aust have felt loved and lovable. 

The other kind of experience, al- 
Bach not devoid of emotion, is 
omewhat more intellectual in nature. 
the child learns from his parents and 
rom others what other human beings 
re like, what their needs are, and 
ow they, like he, struggle to satisfy 
hose needs. 


‘eachers can further understanding 


The church school teacher is in 
good position to foster this second 
ind of experience—an understanding 
f human nature which is essential 
° caring about other people. To 
wild into the personality the ability 
9 love is more difficult, although 
here is little question that on occa- 
ion devout teachers contribute to 
his achievement. 

How can the church school teacher 
urther understanding? What ma- 
erials shall the class study and what 
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The teacher’s own love and acceptance 
of a pupil may help him to love others 
and to accept God’s love for himself. 


William Mitchum 


methods shall he use? Surely the 
material must deal with the human 
struggle, with the conflicting tenden- 
cies toward loving and hating that 
men have found perplexing since 
time immemorial. 

By the time young people have 
matured to the point where their 
understanding penetrates beyond the 
“here and now,” there is perhaps 
no better source of material than the 
literature of the Bible. Children up 
to the age of eleven or twelve lack 
historical perspective and insight, al- 
though they may enjoy biblical inci- 
dents as interesting stories about peo- 
ple vaguely resembling themselves. 

But regardless of the age of the 
students or the nature of the ma- 
terial for study, the teacher’s essential 
task is to help the students draw 
personal meaning from their church 
school experience. To do this he 
needs a considerable familiarity with 
the concerns of his students. Recog- 
nizing this, some denominations are 
currently revising their courses of 
study. They look to child develop- 
ment research for information on the 
interests and abilities of children or 
adolescents. Beyond this, they listen 
to children and young people, not 
only in the church but outside, trying 
to learn what matters to them, what 
is deeply important to them. Then 
they hope that the material they offer 


young people will have genuine per- 
sonal significance for each of them. 

This does not relieve the teacher 
of his responsibility. He could use 
up class time without ever coming to 
grips with important problems. For 
example, much time can be spent in 
establishing points of fact about the 
minutiae of biblical incidents. But 
to help students develop insight into 
their own and others’ humanity, a 
different and more difficult approach 
is necessary. The underlying motiva- 
tions of the individuals being studied 
must be seen as parallel to those of 
the students. 


Feelings must be acknowledged 


It is doubtful that a teacher can 
direct attention to these parallels un- 
less he himself has had the courage 
to examine the material in the way he 
expects his students to examine it. 
The person who can best help others 
to seize on the profound significance 
in any literature is usually one who 
has come to grips with his own emo- 
tional concerns. He has looked into 
himself, recognized and struggled 
with his own strivings, fears, jeal- 
ousies, and hurts. He is sensitive to 
similar feelings in others, but having 
faced himself realistically, he does 
not confuse what is in him with what 
is in them. 

The church school teacher is sel- 
dom in a position to share precisely 
the personal meaning a class experi- 
ence may have for a particular stu- 
dent. Each person, with his unique 
background, reacts differently to the 
same situation. What is important 
is not that individuals elaborate their 
own emotional reactions, but rather 
that the teacher helps to establish 
the fact that feelings, many kinds 
of feelings, are involved in all human 
affairs. Beyond this he can show 
that the feelings in and of themselves 
are neither bad nor good, though 
they may impel persons to either 
constructive or destructive behavior. 

Establishing the validity of a vari- 
ety of feelings is probably easiest 
when children are quite young. When 
a child cries as his mother leaves the 
nursery, a comment about his wish 
to have her stay is realistic and indi- 
cates an acceptance of his feelings. 
In contrast, “You’re a big boy and 
don’t need to cry” overlooks the 
child’s deprivation and encourages 
him to deny his own feelings. Simi- 
larly, “Jimmy does not like it when 
you do that, and I will not let you 
do it to him” is straightforward and 
does not demand evasion as does, 
“That hurt Jimmy; tell him you are 
sorry.” 

Older children often have less di- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The day 


the vacation church school 


fell iv 


by J. Carson PRITCHARD, Chaplain and Director of Adult Education, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 


Of course it didn’t really happen— 
not exactly, that is. But reports from 
vacation church schools do indicate 
from time to time that crises are as 
unpredictable as the children who cre- 
ate them. Just for fun, we print this 
amusing account of some might-have- 
been last days at a vacation church 
school. Yours could not possibly be 
this sensational! 


L. HAPPENED ON THURSDAY. 
One more day would have finished 
the vacation church school anyway. 
Friday was to have been closing day, 
with a picnic, but Friday never came. 
The vacation church school fell in on 
Thursday. 

Thursday was “Bring Your Pet 
Day.” ‘The teachers were all late on 
Thursday morning because of Wednes- 
day night. Wednesday began as 
“Clean Up the Church Day” which, 
as it worked out, ran into Thursday 
morning. The Woods didn’t get 
home until three o’clock Thursday 
morning. Some were still working at 
the church when the Woods left. 

Mrs. Wood might not have shrieked 
so loudly during opening exercises 
Thursday when she sat on Donald 
Copeland’s pet mole if she had not 
been up most of the night before. 
She shrieked and streaked out of the 
church: “Just got up, hollered like a 
crazy woman, and ran out of the 
church” is the way Donald described 
it. She never heard Donald and the 
other boys tell her that it was Don- 
ald’s mole she had sat on. Donald 
passed her before she got to the 
church door. He was taking his mole 
to the vet. The siren sound he made 
ordinarily would have sounded out of 
place in a church. That morning 
only those near the aisle heard him. 
That was Thursday; the Thursday. 
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On Tuesday the children were 
asked to make suggestions for Clean 
Up the Church Day. Their sugges- 
tions made a lot of sense the first few 
minutes. Mrs. Wood wrote on the 
blackboard: “pick up loose paper on 
the grounds, clean. hymnal racks of 
old calendars, rake the lawn, wax the 
floors.” Before she could get all the 
suggestions written the children were 
saying: “polish the pews, paint the 
dark rooms downstairs, clean the 
smelly rest-rooms, air out the kitchen, 
paint the furnace room stairs, wash 
the dusty stained-glass windows.” 
Mrs. Wood tried to keep up, but her 
chalk kept breaking. 

Mrs. Copeland finally got the sug- 
gestions stopped by ringing her bell 
a long time, but not before the chil- 
dren had made many silly suggestions 


Mrs. Wood might not have shrieked 
when she sat on Donald’s mole if she 
had not been up most of the night before. 


_ wrong. 


Drawings by Henry R. Marti 


like ‘“‘let’s dust the chandeliers.” Yor 
might say the nails in the vacatior 
school were loosened Tuesday, al 
though it did not fall apart unt 
Thursday. 

Pet Day didn’t amount to much 
In thirty minutes it was all over 
Mrs. Wood left screaming, thougl 
Donald was the first one out. Th 
others left—all except the Ramse 
twins who were looking under pew 
for their white mouse. They decide 
the Satlers’ cat ate it. Mrs. Satle 
and Mrs. Ramsey had words abou 
that, but neither of them taught i 
the vacation school. ‘Their quarre 
came later. 

On Wednesday Mrs. Wood told th 
boys with the paintbrushes not t 
paint the furnace room stairs, becaus 
only old man Tarpley ever went dow: 
there. She told them to pick up th 
loose paper on the sidewalks. The 
did what she asked. They finished it 
about five minutes, at about the tim 
Mrs. Wood went upstairs to help th 
girls with the furniture polish. Th 
boys then painted the stairs to th 
furnace room. 

They had plenty of paint, almost ; 
gallon. It was red paint. They als 
had enough brushes. Two of th 
boys started at the top of the stairs 
Two started at the bottom. They pu 
it on thick. The first Mrs. Woo 
knew that the boys were not pickin; 
up papers along the sidewalk wa 
when she heard Ted calling, “Mr: 
Wood! Oh, Mrs. Wood!” 

She left the girls polishing the pew 
while she went down to see what wa 
She found Ted, Rowland 
Frank, and Horace all together lik 
men on a raft on the fifth step, fiftl 
counting from the top or from th 
bottom. They were crowded togethe 
on the only unpainted step. It wa 
not very wide. 

Mrs. Wood is quick at sizing up | 
situation. “Don’t come this way,” sh 
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ried, “or you'll track paint up here. 
jo down. You won’t damage the 
urnace room so much.” 

| The boys obeyed. Before Frank, 
he last boy, was down, Horace, the 
irst boy, also did some sizing up. 
‘How will we get out of here, Mrs. 
Nood?” he asked. ‘They could not 
to up the coal chute. There was no 
vay out except up the painted stairs. 

“Oh dear,’ murmured Mrs. Wood, 
fof course there is no other way out.” 
she told them to take off their shoes 
yefore they came up. Why she said 
lhis, I don’t know. Shoes they could 
vave taken off at the top of the stairs. 
eet they couldn’t take off—feet that 
yozed red between the toes. She sent 
lhem to the men’s room. Their trail 
Was gory. 
| “The light’s left on,” she repri- 
nanded no one in particular as she 
ook a step toward it, but decided 
igainst going down and back. “Just 
et it burn night and day and day and 
uight forever and forever world with- 
nut end,” she muttered. 

It was three weeks before the paint 
dried. Mr. Tarpley quit two weeks 
xefore that. One family left the 
church. 
~The mothers thought the shoes 
sould have been cleaned, and said it 
was foolish of Mrs. Wood to have 
‘old them to take off their shoes. 
One family moved away before the 
stairs were dry enough for the shoes 
0 be recovered. Another family 
lidn’t move away. They moved their 
membership. 

While Mrs. Wood was engaged 
lownstairs, it happened upstairs. The 
tirls ‘polishing the pews didn’t want 
any help from the boys who had fin- 
shed raking the lawn and had come 
n to help. The boys found a can 
af polish and two found polish cloths. 
[The women who were supervising the 
polishing were so busy rubbing off the 


Two of the boys started at the top of the 
stairs and two at the bottom. They met 
in the middle, all of them on the fifth step. 


excess polish that they didn’t notice 
the boys. They were exasperated be- 
cause they had told the girls to use 
the polish sparingly. ‘The girls didn’t 
know what “sparingly” meant. 

The boys wanted to help. The can 
they found looked like polish, but it 
was a can of clear vinyl varnish that 
George Adams had discarded because 
the stuff wouldn’t dry. George Jr. 
brought it to vacation school when 
they asked for cloths and things for 
clean-up day. They had sopped the 
stuff on several pews before they were 
stopped. 

The closing service that day— 
Wednesday—was short and early. 

Mrs. Wood and the other ladies 
worked all afternoon trying to get the 
varnish off the pews. At sundown it 
seemed as sticky as it had been at 
mid-morning. ‘Their husbands came 
with them that night. They tried 
many ways to get the varnish off. 


On “Bring Your Pet Day” Vera Bradley brought a snake; Donald Copeland brought 
his mole; the Ramsey twins brought a white mouse; and the Satler girl brought a cat. 
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Gasoline worked best, but it turned 
the pews white. Paint thinner and 
steel wool proved more satisfactory. 
The more optimistic predicted that 
some spots wouldn’t dry by New 
Year’s Day. 


Mr. Reagin got huffy with Fred 
Bowers when Fred got him up at mid- 
night to go again to his hardware 
store for the last four boxes of steel 
wool. The boxes were small. Mr. 
Reagin ran out of the large boxes 
about ten-thirty. 


Thursday dawned. None of the 
teachers was on time. Only the chil- 
dren had slept Wednesday night, and 
they came early and excitedly to bring 
their pets. 

Fortunately only the smaller pets 
were taken inside. Dorothy Bowers, 
of course, did not take her horse in. 
She tethered it to the bulletin board 
on the front lawn—the freshly raked 
and tidied front lawn. Her horse 
must have become excited by the 
other animals. It might have been 
Ted’s goat which caused it to leap 
around until it uprooted the bulletin 
board; uprooted, that is, the end it 
was tethered to. Or it might have 
been excited by Ted and Howard, 
with help from Frank and Horace and 
some of the girls, trying to get Ted’s 
goat off the roof of Steve Brady’s 
pickup truck. 

The truck was at the church be- 
cause Brady works for Fred Bowers 
and Fred went at 3:30 Thursday 
morning to get him to stand guard 
the remainder of the night. He 
brought the big fire extinguisher from 
the store, in case the fumes from the 
gasoline caused a fire. Steve wasn’t 
much of a guard. The children 
wakened him when they came. He 
hadn’t gone to sleep before he had 
smoked several cigarettes, it was plain 
to see. That proved what Laura’s 
husband had said when he and Fred 
got into a bad argument—there were 
not enough gas fumes left to be 
dangerous or to prevent holding serv- 
ices Sunday. 

It all came to a head when Mrs. 
Wood began screaming. Mrs. Cope- 
land need not have been so apologetic 
about Donald bringing his mole which 
Mrs. Wood sat on. Something else 
would have triggered the collapse if 
nobody had brought a mole. Vera 
Bradley’s snake could have done it. 
Anyway, Mrs. Wood screamed and 
fled. Others of us followed. 

We didn’t have closing exercises 
that day. Neither did we have the 
picnic on Friday. 

We were able to use the church for 
services the following Sunday, but 
some of the spots, as predicted, were 
still sticky on New Year’s Day. 


LZ 


I discover Ronnie 


and the lab school 


Editorial note: The laboratory 
school is a distinctive form of leader- 
ship education for church school 
teachers and leaders. It is based on 
the principle that one can best learn 
to teach through a combination of 
observing someone else teach skilfully 
and teaching under guidance. Coun- 
seling teachers and student teachers 
plan, carry out, and evaluate the 
educational program together. They 
work with a group of pupils in a 
situation as nearly as possible like 
that in a local church, but usually 
on consecutive days over a period of 
one or two weeks. Student teachers 
first observe the counseling teacher 
and other experienced teachers lead 
the group of pupils. Later the stu- 
dent teachers themselves participate 
as leaders under guidance. Classes 
are normally held during the fore- 
noon, with the evaluation and en- 
richment sessions held in the after- 
noon and evening. Mr. Leighty, in 
the following article, shares intimately 
his own experience at a laboratory 
school. A Laboratory School Manual, 
by Margie McCarty, is available at 
$1.25 from denominational bookstores 
and from the Office of Publication 
and Distribution, N.C.C., 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


O, MONDAY MORNING I 
walked into the upper junior class of 
the laboratory school. Administrative 
duties had kept me away on Sunday 
when the boys and girls had had 
their first class. I had never been 
to laboratory school before. Miss 
Grimme, the counseling teacher; met 
me at the door and greeted me: 
“We are surely glad to see you this 
morning. We have a boy, Ronnie, 
who is in our school under duress. He 
is noncooperative and very hard to 
interest—he’d rather make trouble 
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Executive Secretary, Rock River 
Conference Board of Education, The 
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for the whole class. I want'you to 
make him your special study this 
week.” 

“TI came here to learn how to work 
with this kind of boy, not to take one 
on immediately,” I protested. “First 
I want to see how it is done.” She 
smiled, knowing my feelings, and 
walked quietly away to another duty. 


I discover Ronnie’s interests 


Left to my predicament, I looked 
over to see Ronnie and a couple of 
boys standing at the table where 
their “project” was centered. They 
were trying to find something more 
interesting to do. I prayed for the 
Lord’s help and insight to do his will. 


He began helping me immediately. 


I had forgotten some of my books 
at the dormitory, and I asked Ronnie 
if he would like to go with me to 
get them. He immediately responded, 
glad to get out of the classroom. 
“Can I bring Jack with me?” he 
asked, and I consented. 

We got into my car and started 
for the dorm. Ronnie began telling 
me about an old gasoline motor his 
dad had taken from their lawn 
mower and had given to him. He 
had taken it apart and had found 
the parts that needed replacing. A 
garage man had helped him get new 
parts. Ronnie had put the engine 
together and had it running—no 
small feat for an eleven-year-old. I 
shared his exuberance over _ this 
achievement. “I have an outboard 
motor for my boat,’ I said, “and 
I would be fearful of taking it apart. 
I’m sure I’d have more parts than 
I would know what to do with when 
I put it back together.” I compli- 
mented Ronnie again on his accom- 
plishment. 

At the dormitory I went in to get 
my books. When I returned, the 
boys had the hood up and were lying 


on the fender admiring my eight 
cylinder motor. I sat on the other 
fender and we chatted for some min- 
utes about the motor, its performance. 
and the know-how and teamwork of 
craftsmen who created it and put it 
together. We talked about the in- 
tegrity of men who make the best 
motors and about their constant ef- 
forts to improve them. I told them 
some of my experiences in a Detroit 
steel mill when I was earning money 
to finish college. After a few minute: 
we went back to the church. The 
boys jumped out of the car and alk 
most skipped into the room where 
the twenty-five juniors were busy 
working at five project centers. Ron. 
nie went to his table, Jack to his 
and they began to work. 


We study “an understanding heart 


I sat down near the table where 
Ronnie and three others were creat 
wall plaques with the words, “Give 
me, O God, an understanding heart.’ 
The class was studying the uni 
Living and Working Together a 
Christians by Alice Geer Kelsey 
Since I had missed the day before 
I asked a few questions about it 
They shared with me the high point 
of the story, “The Carpenter’s Door 
way.” They told me about Solomon’ 
dream that God would give him any 
gift for which he asked. He couk 
have requested wealth or great armie 
or a life full of fun; but after har 
thinking and wrestling with himself 
he asked, “Give me, O God, an un 
derstanding heart.” I wondered hal 
under my breath where this stor 
was found. No one knew, excep 
that it was somewhere in the Bible 
Ronnie picked up a concordance, an 
after a couple of tries they fount 
the story in I Kings 3:3-15. It wa 
quite a discovery. They also dis 
covered that the phrase “an under 
standing heart” was only in the Kin; 
James Version. By this time th 
project committees were being calle 
together for sharing and worship. 

I had suddenly been drawn int 
the work of this busy, purposefu 
class and was getting exciting insight 
into the life of a boy. The corporat 
worship and creative sharing gaye m 
new understanding and appreciatiot 
for what was happening in the live 
of these juniors. The quiet, assurin 
manner of the counseling teache1 
who never raised her voice, made th 
group eager to hear all she said 
Her words were well chosen and he 
questions thought-provoking. Sh 
seemed to know exactly what wa 
taking place (she and the teacher 
had planned well), and she was shar 
ing her own feelings of adventur 
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vith the class. The interest and re- 

onse of the boys and girls and 
sin consideration of one another 
nd the teacher was remarkable. 


I noticed especially how Ronnie 
vas taking part—as though he had 
een the most interested member of 
he class all along. I noticed the 
ubdued but surprised pleasure in 
Vliss Grimme’s face every time he 
nade a contribution. I felt the pres- 
nce of the Holy Spirit in our midst. 
Ythers felt it too, and when the 
eacher suggested that we make a 
itany of thanksgiving to God, we 
xperienced worship as, one after an- 
ther, the juniors expressed their 
ratitude. Surely we were in the 
ongregation of the people of God. 
found myself praying, “Give me, 
) God, an understanding heart.” 


fhe teachers discuss the session 


In the afternoon Miss Grimme and 
ve twelve student teachers spent over 
wo hours recalling evidences of spir- 
tual growth and evaluating our ex- 
riences. J was surprised and a 
ttle chagrined at how much [ had 
pissed. Every child and his spiritual 
rowth was under close and sym- 
athetic scrutiny. 


The first query to me was, “What 
m earth has happened to Ronnie?” 
\pparently the day before everyone 
iad felt the fury of his lack of in- 
erest and noncooperation, for he was 
n intelligent lad and knew how to 
reate his own world of interest when 
ie was bored. I shared my feeling 
f incompetence and lack of under- 
tanding because I had started late 
nd had missed the important briefing 
or the student teachers. I had had 
o draw heavily out ci my meager 
xperience to catch up. I told them 
bout our trip to the dormitory. 

I learned now that Ronnie had 
een forced to come to the laboratory 
chool because his mother wanted to 
ttend another class and did not 
vant to leave him at home alone. 

also learned later that his father, 
, commercial artist, had set a high 
tandard of excellence for the boy, 
vithout being able to spend enough 
ime with him to help him accom- 
lish that excellence. 


Ve learn as well as the children 


During the afternoon I saw that 
ve were considering every boy and 
irl as a person to be listened to and 
o be understood as he grew into an 
xciting set of relationships. We 
eachers were privileged to have a 
art in this Christ-centered process. 
had thought that a “naughty” boy 
vas someone to be “handled” and 
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In the leadership education laboratory school, counseling and student teachers to- 
gether plan and prepare for the sessions, carry them out, and then evaluate them. 
George A. Hammond 


put in his proper place. Now I 
learned that what he was asking for 
was my “creative listening,” not so 
much to what he was doing or saying, 
but to what his real feelings, motiva- 
tions, hopes, and aspirations were. 
I found that this boy was open to, 
and waiting for, my deepest witness 
to the faith. God would help him 
find his place in relation to me and 
to others in the class and to his task. 
I must keep in mind his essential 
integrity as a person. Thus he could 
have respect for me, and I for him, 
and we could work together. We 
could teach each other, and the living 
Christ would be in our midst, teach- 
ing us both. 

The teaching-learning process took 
on new and deeper meanings during 
the week as our corps of teachers 
grew to know each other better, 
planned together how we would work 
toward each day’s goals, and worked 
as a team to bring these goals to 
fruition in the lives of children. Here 
was team teaching at its creative 
best. We were studying the text 
Working with Juniors at Church by 
Dorothy LaCroix Hill. Our study 
became a research project for insights 
into what we sensed was going on 
in the lives of persons around us. 

Throughout the week we used 
many ways of teaching to achieve 
our purpose of living and working 
together as Christians. The juniors 
helped in the planning. Role-playing 
and dramatics were very effective, 
as were audio-visuals. In the midst 


of work and study together, high 
moments came naturally. The wor- 
ship committee had prepared plans 
for worship, and we used them at 
these times. 

One committee of four juniors 
was sent out into the business houses 
to collect large cans, paper boxes, and 
other materials for use in projects. 
When they returned they were to 
report to the class where they found 
the “understanding heart.” They 
drew a facsimile of a large micro- 
phone on a piece of cardboard. 
Standing behind it, in a home-made 
studio setting, each one reported what 
had happened to him. We were all 
surprised at their discerning accounts 
of the way they were treated by the 
businessmen and the reasons they 
gave for the treatment. We got an 
intimate look at how the younger 
generation views its elders, and we 
were aware that the elders were get- 
ting more consideration than the 
juniors had received in many cases. 
God’s gift of the understanding heart 
was coming to all, teacher and pupil 
alike. 

By the end of the week Ronnie was 
one of the most creative and respon- 
sive students in the class. He, with 
most of his classmates, had truly re- 
ceived an understanding heart. Our 
counseling teacher had helped us to 
communicate the Christian gospel as 
“Good News and not good advice.” 

Laboratory schools take various 
forms according to the amount of 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A workshop on 


science and religion 


by David L. CRAWFORD 


Minister, First Methodist Church, Cadillac, Michigan; 


\X HAT DOES the church school 
superintendent say when a teacher 
asks, ‘““How do you interpret the Bible 
in the light of science?” How does 
a teacher respond when a teen-ager 
says bluntly, “Do modern scientific 
thinking, experimentation, and ac- 
complishment credit or discredit the 
idea of God?” Can Christian educa- 
tion help the parent who says in an 
adult class: ‘Science is too complex, 
so we just shrug it off and hope noth- 
ing happens. Our kids are learning 
about it, but it’s just too much for 
us to adjust to.” 

Urgent questions such as_ these 
brought together over three hundred 
church school teachers, parents, edu- 
cators, and top-ranking scientists from 
many denominations in western New 
York. They had felt a need for coming 
to grips with the theme “Teaching 
Religion in a Scientific Age.” Their 
prime purpose in meeting together 
for an entire Saturday was to bring 
the issue into the open. 


Concerns were expressed 


For instance, Dr. Richard K. 
Toner, Associate Professor: of Chemi- 
cal Engineering at Princeton Uni- 
versity and also an ordained Episcopal 
minister, shared his experience in a 
“science which was once proud and 
arrogant [and] is now humble and 
tentative. It sees more clearly the 
need for additional points of view to 
complement its own.” He went on 
to ask: “If not even a picture of 
physical phenomena can be derived 
with absolute certainty from scien- 
tific principles, how can it be possible 
to derive a picture of .. . life and 
of the mind? In other words, science 
does have something to tell us, and 
it is proper that we listen to what 
it has to say. But science not only 
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formerly Minister of Education, Central Park 


Methodist Church, Buffalo, New York 


fails to have the last word, it may 
not have even the most important 
word.” s aa: 

With a science thus teachable and 
a religion ready to “grow in wisdom 
and stature” a synthesis—a mutually 
beneficial interaction—is possible, ac- 
cording to Dr. Toner. He suggested 
four ways in which better under- 
standing and relations could be 
achieved: (1) More men trained 
both scientifically and _ theologically 
to interpret Christianity to the world, 
and the world of science to Christian- 
ity. (2) -Clergymen given special 
training in seminary so that they can 
make scientific knowledge relevant to 
their parishioners. 
from high school age and up to share 
problems and insights into religion 
and science. (4) A strengthened 
Christian education curriculum which 
deals with the relation between 
science and religion. 

Church school teachers and par- 
ents felt that tensions and conflicts 
about the different roles of religion 
and science are potentially good. 
Intellectual and spiritual tension and 
conflict can become a springboard to 
breaking open inadequate concepts 
of either science or faith. These per- 
sons expressed the feeling that home, 
church, and classroom rarely provide 
enough opportunity to question and 
examine basic beliefs in science, re- 
ligion, or other important studies. 


Preparation was thorough 


The challenge of the space age 
led members of the group to question 
the adequacy of their concept of God. 
Modern scientific discoveries pointed 
them to an awareness of a God 
greater than they had conceived of 
in the past. New discoveries give 
deeper meaning to the ancient psalm- 


(3) Conferences’ 


ist’s statement: “The heavens ar 
telling the glory of God; and _ the 
firmament proclaims his handiwork. 

This project was launched and di 
rected by the Rev. Russell W. Lam 
bert, senior minister of the hos 
Central Park Methodist Church i 
Buffalo. Sensing the embarrassec 
silence between church members i 
the scientific community and teacher 
in the church school, Mr. Lamber 
resolved to make an effort towart 
religious-scientific understanding. / 
planning committee was formed i 
the church including scientists, churel 
school teachers, educators, and par 
ents who had raised questions in th 
past. Later the Buffalo and Eri 
County Council of Churches anc 
Methodist Genesee Conference Boar« 
of Education became co-sponsors. — 

First the members of the plannin: 
committee talked together. It wa 
necessary to share ideas, learn t 
understand religious and _scientifi 
terminology, and break down barrier 
that had resulted from suspicion an¢ 
misunderstanding. Then _practica 
questions of finance, meals, leader 
ship, method, schedule, and promo 
tion were faced. 

For leadership a qualified persor 
was sought who would understanc 
the objectives of science and als 
would know and appreciate the Chris 
tian perspective. Dr. Toner was se 
lected to speak at two general sessions 
Other general sessions were plannec 
to provide practical help. Dr. Ever 
ett T. Welmers, Bell Aircraft Cor 
poration official and a church schoo 
teacher, was recruited to tell “Hov 
I teach the Christian faith in thi 
scientific age.” Dr. Albert Cutter 
director of the Buffalo Guidance 
Center, told ‘““How to deal with fear 
of man’s instability in a scientifi 
age.” 

A representative group of person 
in the local church was asked t 
“brainstorm” a list of religious-scien 
tific questions, misconceptions, an¢ 
suspicions. ‘Their list included thes 
meaty ones: “Is there a Universa 
God or are we just governed by th 
laws of science?” “Is religious fait} 
that which is beyond scientific knowl 
edge?” “Is religion the most com 
prehensive approach to truth?” “Ar 
there certain misconceptions of th 
scope of scientific facts?” The ques 
tions were submitted in advance t 
the speakers to help them preparé 
to meet real and not assumed needs 


Issues were discussed 


The speeches in the general session: 
corrected misconceptions and helpec 
persons grow in new patterns o 
thought. One speaker quoted Dr 
Edmund W. Sinnott, Dean of thi 
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A high school student may ask his church school teacher, “Do modern scientific 
thinking, experimentation, and achievement credit or discredit the idea of God?” 
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Graduate School at Yale University, 
who said that “man Jeads a double 
life of mind and spirit. If mind is 
suspect, he may become a creature 
of instincts and. emotions; if spirit 
is suspect, he is in danger of de- 
generating into a selfish and soulless 
mechanism. To be a whole man, 
both sides of his nature need to be 
cultivated.” | 
Each address was followed by a 
question period. Written questions 
from individuals, workshops, or plan- 
ning groups were submitted to the 
speaker by a group of people acting 
‘as a panel. The panel “put” the 
questions, asked the speaker for fur- 
ther clarification if necessary, and 
discussed his viewpoint if one of the 
panelists desired. The questions 
proved to be so numerous and varied 
that time was quickly exhausted. 
Age-group workshops were the 
basic means of relating the ideas from 
the general sessions to the practical 
needs of teachers and parents at each 
level from primary to adult. The 
workshop coordinator presented a 
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sampling of thought from each hour- 
and-a-half workshop at the general 
session in the evening. 

Primary department teachers and 
parents expressed concern that adults 
be better prepared to understand the 
relation between science and religion 
in the search for mature understand- 
ing of life. They felt that this would 
eliminate much assumed but not real 
religio-scientific conflict. Junior de- 
partment people sought to relate the 
Christian education curriculum to 
public school experiences so that the 
juniors would not later have to un- 
learn false ideas or be taught differ- 
ently. 


Youth leaders asked for ere: 


school classes small enough to provide 
significant meeting of minds and 
mingling of thought. The interper- 
sonal relations of a small group were 
thought necessary to resolve the ten- 
sion often present when basic beliefs 
are questioned and examined. 

For adults the challenge of issues 
in religion and science was to keep 
growing. In their workshops adults 


had to ward off the temptation to 
tag ideas “too complicated.” In ad- 
dition, they found that fear of being 
different and the trend toward spe- 
cialization had caused them to leave 
broad areas of thought unexamined. 

In each of the six workshops a 
scientist and a professional Christian 
educator served as co-chairmen. A 
church school teacher, parent, minis- 
ter, public school teacher, or scientist 
became an additional resource person 
for every workshop. All workshop 
personnel had received orientation in 
a session at which the discussion cen- 
tered on purposes, group-work meth- 
ods, and ways to meet extremes of 
thought. The minister of education 
in the host church coordinated the 
workshop sessions. 

Leaders had been given a mimeo- 
graphed list of questions which had 
grown from the planning committee’s 
discussion of the actual problems of 
teaching religion in terms of under- 
standing science. It included ques- 
tions coming from children and youth 
themselves. These “starter” questions 
served to indicate an openness of in- 
quiry and thus did not inhibit dis- 
cussion when used in the workshops. 
Both scientists and teachers had many 
unanswered questions, and the per- 
missive workshop situation let these 
come pouring out. ‘There was not 
time to deal with them all. Yet, the 
workshops provided for many their 
first personal stimulation to seek a 
synthesis between the ideas of religion 
and those of modern science. 

Interest in the ability of science 
and religion to serve together con- 
tinued after the close of the Buffalo 
project. At the request of registrants 
the major addresses were mimeo- 
graphed and mailed. Pastors and 
laymen not in attendance wrote for 
copies. Recorders’ notes from the 
workshop groups were compiled and 
distributed for local church follow-up. 
The questions remaining from work- 
shops and question periods formed 
the basis for follow-up in local 
churches. Some participants felt that 
they wanted to organize adult study- 
discussion courses around the issues 
raised. Certainly teachers would 
profit from further consideration of 
major questions at a local church 
workers’ conference. Youth groups 
had ideas for a program series. 

This day and evening of mental 
stretching proved to be tiring. Even 
free-time activities, aside from the 
recreation facilities of the host church, 
were also related to the topic: a 
showing of a scientific film, a display 
of pertinent audio-visual resources, 
and exhibits. However, the spiritual 
satisfaction was great, and partici- 
pants went away with new concepts 
to ponder. 
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The joy 
of the Lord 


by J. Carter SWAIM 


Director of the Department of the English Bible, 
National Council of Churches 


AG LEAST TWICE in the brief 
letter to Philippians, the author (ac- 
cording to our English versions) says 
“Finally.” Is Paul like the preacher 
who loses count of his points and says, 
in the same sermon: “Finally... . 
And now last of all . . . In conclu- 
sion”? Or is this letter, short as it is, 
made up of several even briefer notes 
put together? Still another possibil- 
ity is that the word translated “finally” 
may really mean “as for the rest” or 
“by way of summary.” 

Philippians 3:1 would make sense if 
we translated it: ‘As far as everything 
else is concerned, rejoice in the Lord.” 
Philippians is the letter of Christian 
joy. In it Paul writes (4:10), “I 
rejoice in the Lord,” and says to his 
friends, “Rejoice in the Lord always; 
again I will say, Rejoice” (4:4). Paul 
does not tell us to rejoice over every- 
thing any more than he tells us to 
express gratitude for whatever hap- 
pens. “Give thanks in all circum- 
stances,” he says (1 Thessalonians 
5:18), not “give thanks for all things.” 
Gratitude is related to grace—and 
thankfulness for God’s unmerited fa- 
vor is the expulsive power which can 
crowd out grumbling about our lot. 

So also the command to “rejoice 
always” does not bid us be glad about 
everything that befalls. It enjoins 
rather that, no matter what our exter- 
nal condition, we delight in what God 
is and does: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always.” 

Christian joy is not whistling in the 
dark to keep up one’s courage. It is 
not the irrepressible spirit of Pollyanna 
determined to find good in everything. 
It does not result from thinking posi- 
tively. It is not the by-product of 
fame and fortune. 

As joy in the Lord is not brought 
by prosperity, so it is not taken away 
by adversity. Samuel Rutherford, 
imprisoned for his faith, was accus- 
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tomed to send such messages as these 
from his prison cell: “There lieth a 
sweet casualty to the cross, even 
Christ’s presence. . . . I would not 
exchange the joy of my bonds and im- 
prisonment for Christ, with all the joy 
of this poor world.” 

A joke must be distinguished from 
mere ribaldry. ‘The laughter of a 
fool, according to Ecclesiastes 7:6, is 
like “the crackling of flames under a 
pot”—a bright but momentary flame, 
a puff of smoke, and it is gone for- 
ever. Ephesians 5:4, in the King 
James Version, tells us that “jesting” 
is “not convenient.” “Jesting” is there 
used in the sense of coarse raillery. 
Aristotle defines the term as midway 


between buffoonery and _ boorishness.. 


The Revised Standard Version has it 
that “levity” is “not fitting.” But lev- 
ity is not Christian joy. 

The English word “joke” is related 
to “jewel’—hboth evidently are pre- 
cious things. In classical Greek the 
word used for “joke” is derived from 
the word “grace.” A pleasantry is a 
graceful thing. So Christian joy char- 
acterizes those whose “sufficiency is 
from God” (II Corinthians 3:5). 

Christians often overlook the ele- 
ment of joy in the early church. The 
Fourth Evangelist sums up the Resur- 
rection Day by saying, ““Then the dis- 
ciples were glad when they saw the 
Lord” (John 20:20). That quiet 
understatement itself bespeaks a deep 
and abiding joy. The Evangelist does 
not say that their fears were proved 
baseless or their anxieties transcended. 
He does not tell us that they were 
tremendously thrilled or ecstatically 
happy, but in what he says there is a 
picture of enmity overcome, hatred 
conquered, death swallowed up in vic- 
tory: “Then were the disciples glad.” 

The proclamation of this Good 
News brought joy to all who heard. 
Samaritans did not welcome Jews to 


their community, but when “Phily 
went down to a city of Samaria an 
proclaimed to them the Christ . . 
there was much joy in that city” (Act 
8:5, 8). Paul and Barnabas “passe 
through both Phoenicia and Samaria 
reporting the conversion of the Gen 
tiles, and they gave great joy to all th 
brethren” (Acts 15:3). 

Students of the first century of ou 
era tell us that it was a time charac 
terized in the pagan world by the fail 
ure of nerve. In this fagged-out ag 
of gloom and despair, the early Chris 
tians were distinguished by their full 
ness of joy. Although they were con 
stantly subjected to penalties and per 
secutions, they were the only essen 
tially happy people of the time. Eve: 
with the sentence of death pronounce 
upon them, they faced the world ani 
astonished it by more than their stub 
bornness. Barnabas, whose Epistl 
almost got into the New Testament 
emphasized this in the name he ha 
for his Christian friends. “Childre: 
of joy,” he called them. 

Returning from a round-the-worl 
trip, Dr. William P. Merrill, the 
pastor of New York’s Brick Churck 
reported that he and his companion 
had come to a section of the Nea 
East where life was strangely bette 
than was then common in that par 
of the globe. The houses were cleane1 
the children were healthier, their paz 
ents seemed less bent and burdened b 
care. The villages had an indefinabl 
but unmistakable atmosphere of goot 
cheer. Inquiring the reason, the trav 
eler was told that this was the are 
that had fallen under the influence o 
a great missionary school, which fron 
the beginning had had for its motte 
“That they might have life.” 

We sometimes hear of “a privat 
joke,” but Christian joy is not some 
thing private and personal which on 
may experience all by himself. Th 
deep and abiding joy which is ; 
marked feature of the Psalms is boun: 
up with membership in the believin: 
community and can be retained eve 
when that community is in exile. Re 
turning from captivity, the Hebrew 
found new delight in the old customs 
The feast of booths was a glad occa 
sion—but only when the poor wer 
remembered: “send portions to’ hin 
for whom nothing is prepared . . . fo 
the joy of the Lord is your strength’ 
(Nehemiah 8:10). 

In the New Testament, Christia: 
joy manifests itself not in isolation o 
solitude, but in relationships. Th 
Philippian letter was written fron 
prison, but in it Paul tells how h 
found joy in praying for his friend 
(1:4), in the developing life of hi 
converts (1:25), in the unity of th 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Prepared by the 
Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education of 
the National Council of 
Churches 


For your copy of the revised and cumu- 
lative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
order from your denominational publish- 
ing house or regional office, council of 
churches’ office, or local A-V dealer. Its 
price has been reduced from $10.00 to 
$2.95 in order that the widest possible 
mass market may benefit from this “stand- 
lard in its field” with classified evaluations 
for more than 3,000 church-related A-V 
materials. Order today! 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of tnter- 
denominational committees) 


Between the Tides 

22-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by British Transport Films, 1959. 
Available from Contemporary Films.* 
Rental: $7.50. 

The color camera explores the rich natu- 
ral life of Britain’s coastal areas, revealing 
some of the interesting animal and plant 
life that is not always visible to the naked 
eye. The film shows the fascinating crea- 
tures that can be found in rock-pools and 
shallow waters—among the breeding 
grounds of Britain’s seabirds. 

The words that would best describe the 

robable viewer reaction to this film are 
“wonder and awe.” It is a fascinating 
and realistic presentation of a little-known 
world. Even though it must be classified 
as a “secular” film, it carries a great poten- 
tial of religious significance. The photog- 
raphy is excellent; sound effects and back- 
ground music are very well done; and the 
narration is pleasant, although the British 
accent may be distracting to some. All in 
‘all, the film is highly recommended for 
inspiration with juniors through adults; 
recommended for instruction with the 
Same age groups. 

(I-A-3, 4)t 
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Blood and Fire 


30-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1959. Available from the pro- 
ducer and Contemporary Films.* Rental: 
$7.00. 

Candid-eye cameras go behind the 
scenes to observe how the Salvation Army 
goes about its work of soul redemption 
and its many forms of welfare work. Band 
rehearsals for street corner meetings and 
personal reminiscences of an Army officer 
contribute to this film-study of men and 
women dedicated to a life of service to 
mankind. 

This very realistic presentation offers an 
accurate picture of one phase of the total 
work of the Army—the evangelistic pro- 
gram. Strong points are the individual 
interviews and some excellent candid shots 
which bring into focus the great needs 
being met by this organization. It is a 
bit long, but for certain specific uses, it is 
recommended for instruction and discus- 
sion with young people through adults. 

(V-B-1; IV-C-2; IX-A-15)t 


The Brain Is the Reason 


21-minute motion picture, b @& w. Pro- 
duced by the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, revised 1960. Available from 
the producer plus some denominational 
and educational film labraries.* Rental: 
service charge. 

A young couple have a discussion on 
whether or not to have intoxicating bever- 
ages at a party, and the wife recalls an 
unpleasant incident in her youth. This 
episode provides the framework for a 
factual presentation of the effects of alco- 
hol on the human body. 

This is a good graphic lecture on alco- 
hol, and there is enough of a story to hold 
the lecture together. The cast is amateur 
and the technical qualities are only aver- 
age, since this is an old film revised and 
made over. While the conclusions reached 
are not always clear and obvious, the ma- 
terial is presented in a nonemotional man- 
ner, and the film is recommended for 
instruction and discussion with junior highs 
through adults. 

(VI-C-4) t 


*See ‘‘Sources’’ Index in your AVRG:5. 
+See “Subject Area’? Index in your AVRG:5. 


For White Christians Only 


29-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and National Educational Television, 


1959. Available from Anti-Defamation 
League regional offices.* Rental: service 
charge. 


This is a kinescope of a “briefing ses- 
sion” on the discrimination that exists in 
the housing situation. A brief survey of 
the facts by Frank Blair, NBC news com- 
mentator, is followed by a panel discussion 
on the problems and possible solutions. 

The major strength of this material is 
that it deals with an emotional subject 
in a factual manner yet with ample speci- 
fic incidents and experiences to point up 
the intensity of the problem. The tech- 
nical qualities are not exceptional, with 
some of the usual drawbacks of kinescopes, 
but the subject matter more than makes 
up for this weakness. The film is recom- 
mended for instruction and discussion with 
young people through adults. 

(I1X-B-3) t 


For a Closer Walk with God 


71-frame filmstrip, color, script. Pro- 
duced by the American Baptist Convention 


(Department of Baptist Films), 1960. 
Available from the producer.* Sale: 
$5.50. 

The American Baptist Assembly at 


Green Lake, Wisconsin, is the subject of 
this filmstrip. It tells the story of the 
Rogers family as they spend two weeks at 
Green Lake, attending conferences and ab- 
sorbing the beauty of the grounds. The 
worshipful atmosphere which surrounds all 
the activities of the Assembly is empha- 
sized. 

Even though this is unquestionably a 
Baptist filmstrip, its value for others lies 
in the fact that many groups other than 
Baptists are using the Assembly for con- 
ferences. The photography is good, al- 
though some may feel it does not do jus- 
tice to the grounds at Green Lake. The 
family participation shown in the filmstrip 
is decidedly a strength, and it is recom- 
mended for promotion with junior highs 
through adults in American Baptist 
churches; acceptable for the same use in 
other communions. 


(IV-C-10) + 


Little Man, Stand Tall 


30-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by the Disciples of Christ (United 
Christian Missionary Society), 1959. Avail- 
able from the producer.* Rental: $6.00. 

Here we see the struggle and growth 
of a “little man’’—little in wealth, knowl- 
edge, social values, and most of all, little 
in spiritual wealth. Through the influence 
of a mission program in his native land of 
Paraguay, the little man begins to stand 
tall. 

This film shows well the variety of ways 
in which a mission church carries out its 
work. The story, however, is unrealistic 
in that too much happens to the man too 
quickly. There is also an anti-Catholic 
note which might be objectionable to some, 
and the common-law marriage aspect may 
not be understood by persons younger than 
senior high age. There is very little, if 
any, denominational bias, and the film is 
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“the earth is full 
of thy riches” 


Psalms 104 :24 


The wonders of God are evident 
everywhere...even in the small world 
of a child. And through these familiar 
surroundings you can teach a child to 
understand God’s infinite wisdom and 
love. In “God’s Wonders,” a fascinat- 
ing natural science series, Concordia 
Films brings the creatures of a child’s 
world to life and helps him discover 
nature’s perfection. With the realism 
of full-color photography, these films 
add new meaning to a child’s close- 
ness to God... through a new aware- 
ness of the world about him. 


For Vacation Bible School! Make 
God’s Wonders live, through film! 


A series of eleven 10-minute films, 
ideal for VBS! They teach children 
of God’s Wonders in Birds, on the 
Farm, in the Zoo, the Forest, Mother’s 
Garden and other areas of nature. 


Films for every phase of your church 
activities; see your local dealer or 
send for free catalog. 


Concordia 


FILMS 


ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Concordia Films, St. Louis 18, Mo. 1085 
Please send free film catalog that includes 
the God’s Wonders series. 


NAME as 
ADDRESS — - 
CITY ZONE__ STATE 
SEND ME NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 5 
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recommended for instruction and discus- 
sion with senior highs through adults. 
(V-C-2)t 


The Quest 


33-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Moody Institute of Science, 
1958. Available from denominational and 
other Moody film libraries.* Rental: 
$15.00. 

The wreckage of mighty cities and em- 
pires of the past points up the futility of 
man’s even greatest and most ambitious 
efforts to build for eternity. This film 
shows some of man’s age-old attempts to 
achieve eternal life and concludes with a 
sermon proclaiming that only “he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 

As with all of this producer’s efforts, 
this film is technically excellent. The pho- 
tography is superb and the background 
music is effective. However, the sermon, 


which reflects the philosophy of the pro-_ 


ducer, makes the material useful chiefly 

for those in agreement with the point of 

view. Thus, it is recommended for in- 

struction, discussion, and inspiration with 

senior highs through adults in conserva- 

tive groups; acceptable for all-others. 
(I-E; VI-A-3)t 


Soko of the African Bush 


88-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the United Lutheran Church 
in America (Board of Foreign Missions 
and Luther League), 1959. Available 
from the ULCA Publishing House. Sale: 
$5.00. 

In this filmstrip we meet Soko, a young 
Liberian educator. It is the story of his 
growth and development from his youth 
in the African bush country through his 
conversion to Christianity and subsequent 
education that provides for his useful life 
as a layman in his church. 

This beautifully authentic portrayal of 
African life and the work of Christian 
missions has many impressive close-ups. 
Curiosity, eagerness for learning, and zest 
for life are all clearly discernible in the 
pictures. The strip is a little long, and 
the script would have to be edited for use 
with other than Lutheran groups, but, all 
in all, the filmstrip is recommended for 
instruction, discussion, and motivation with 
senior highs through adults. 

(V-C-1)+ 


The Summoning of Everyman 


40-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by General Films, 1956. Available 
from the producer: Box 601, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Rental: $25.00. 

We have here a filmed drama of the 
“morality play” type. Everyman is sum- 
moned by Death to go on a pilgrimage 
and to account for himself. He tries to 
get his friends to go along but finds he 
must go alone. He is accompanied on his 
journey by many human traits which take 
the form of men and women. At the end 
of his life, all have deserted him except 
Good Deeds. 

This film will probably appeal only to 
those who have a serious interest in this 
particular form of drama. The point of 
view will be alien to most Protestants. 
Technical aspects are generally adequate, 


though the sound is poor in places. The 
film would be acceptable for discussion 
with senior highs through adults who have 
an interest in such drama, but limited for 
all other uses. 


(1-0-3) 
Waters in the Wilderness 


26-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. (Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations), 1959 
Available from the producer.* Rental: 
$10.00. 

This documentary story portrays the 
work of the historic Evangelical Church 
in Iran. Also included is a backgrounc 
description of the largely Islamic country) 
and culture. 

A strong point in favor of this film i 
that it’presents the “new look” in missior 
work, in which no one denomination i: 
emphasized over another. It covers the 
full range of Christian work in a non 
Christian culture. Technical qualities are 
above average, and the native narrato1 
adds much to the authenticity of the film 
It is highly recommended for instructior 
and promotion with senior highs through 
adults in churches whose denomination. 
support this mission; it is recommendec 
for. instruction and discussion in othe 
churches. 


(V-C-8)t 


I Discover Ronnie and the 
Lab School 


(Continued from page 19) 


time in sessions with boys and girls 
in planning the activities for eack 
day, in evaluation of experiences 
and in study. In the one-week resi: 
dence school which I have just de: 
scribed, we were able to take large 
blocks of time for all these elements 
A two-week school gives even mort 
time for exploring the dynamics © 
the teaching-learning process. There 
are also one-week commuters’ school 
and observation-laboratory situation: 
where less time is available. 

The chief aim of each school i: 
that of all good Christian education: 
to help boys and girls become awart 
of God’s seeking love as shown es: 
pecially in Jesus Christ, and to hel} 
them respond in faith and love, t 
the end that they may develop self. 
understanding, self-acceptance, anc 
self-fulfillment under God; that they 
may grow increasingly to identify 
themselves as sons of God and mem 
bers of the Christian community 
that they may come to live as Chris 
tian disciples in all their relation 
and abide in Christian hope. 

If this purpose is fulfilled with the 
boys and girls, the student teacher 
being caught up in the same experi 
ence, has his insights deepened anc 
his teaching skills tested. In_ thi: 
way the broad aim of the laboratory 
school is fulfilled. 


International Journal of Religious Educatior 


Primary 
Department 


| by Martha Elliott DEICHLER* 


July Resources 


THEME FOR JULY: 
Our Country 


For the Leader 


The ideas of good citizenship are not 
beyond the comprehension of the primary 
child. It is not too soon to plant thoughts 
which could develop later into attitudes of 
Christian statesmanship. The self-centered 
tendencies of children and adults alike make 
it difficult for a democracy to succeed. 
Only through the love of God can these 
selfish drives be conquered. It behooves 
us as Christian leaders to commit ourselves 
so wholly to our Creator that the children, 
in turn, may catch a glimpse of sacrificial 
devotion. The Christian citizen is not so 
concerned that his rights all are met as 
that the rights of all people are assured. 
This concept of freedom calls for sacrifice 
on the part of many. 

Does the primary department provide a 
place to “try out’ this concern for others? 
Are the teachers and pupils included in 
the superintendent’s planning? Do the 
pupils consider the teacher as they partici- 
pate in the schedule of the day? Do 
teachers allow pupils opportunities to place 
others before themselves? Is the Sunday 
experience in the primary department one 
of fellowship which reaches beyond the 
classroom walls in love to all people, re- 
‘zgardless of money, position, or race? 


Worship Resources for Each 
Sunday 


Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 117 
Hymns: “Our happy land, America”?; 


*Pastor’s wife, East Penfield Baptist Church, 
Fairport, New York, with two primaries in the 
parsonage. : 

1Found in Hymns for Primary Worship, West- 
minster or Judson Press. 
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WORSHIP RESOURCES 
For July-August 


“The many, many children” 


A suggested order of service which may 
be followed each Sunday, or adapted, is 
given for service No. 1. 


1. The U.S.A. 


CALL To WorsHIP 
Hymn 


Porm: “Whenever I Say ‘America’” by 
Nancy Byrd Turner. (Found in The 
Year Around Poems for Children, se- 
lected by Hazeltine and Smith, New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1956, p. 77.) If 
this is not available the following selec- 
tion may be used. 


AMERICA’S MAKING 


God built him a continent of glory and 
filled it with treasures untold; 

He studded it with sweet flowing foun- 
tains and traced it with long winding 
streams; 

He carpeted it with soft rolling prairies 
and columned it with thundering moun- 
tains; 

He graced it with deep-shadowed forests 
and filled them with song; 

Then he called unto a thousand peoples 
and summoned the bravest among them. 

They came from the ends of the earth, 
each bearing a gift and a hope. 

The glow of adventure was in their eyes, 
and in their hearts the glory of hope. 
And out of the bounty of earth and the 

labor of men; 

Out of the longing of hearts and the 
prayer of souls; 

Out of the memory of ages and the hopes 
of the world, 

God fashioned a people in love, blessed it 


with purpose sublime, and called it 
America. 
Rassr ABBA HILLEL SILVER 
Hymn 


Group THINKING: 

This week we observe a national holi- 
day—one belonging particularly to our 
country—Independence Day. You ll 
know that it is a day commemorating the 
founding of our United States. Often we 
take some of our blessings for granted— 
that is, we are so used to having them 
that we forget to recognize them and be 
grateful for them. We grow to expect 
them and neglect to remember how many 
people struggled and labored to bring 
them to pass. This morning I want you 
to put your thinking caps on once more 
and share with each other your thoughts 
about our country. When I say THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA what comes to 
your mind? (The responses probably will 
be many and varied. Take time to allow 


as many as possible to participate. Guide 
the children’s thoughts to include such 
concepts as tolerance, brotherhood, free- 
dom of worship, and opportunity.) 


LITANY: 

Note: Following the group response, 
there will be a pause while the pianist 
plays one line of “O beautiful for spacious 
skies.” 

Leader: For America and for all the 
early settlers and brave leaders who dared 
to face hardship to help make this coun- 
try possible— 

Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Pianist plays first line of “O beautiful 
for spacious skies.” 

Leader: For the men and women with 
dreams, along with determination and 
courage to make them come true— 

Group: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Pianist: second line. 

Leader: For the opportunities today of 
school, health, worship, and work— 

Group: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Pianist: third line. 

Leader: We know that our country will 
be just as strong as the individual citizens. 
We seek, then, your forgiveness for times 
when we have been selfish and willful, 
your inspiration to lead us onward in your 
way, and your courage to support the de- 
cisions made according to your will. 

Group: Help us, O God. 

Pianist: fourth line and Amen. 


2. Our Flag 


Story: 
Wuat Makes A FLAG 


What makes the Stars and Stripes “your 
flag and my flag’? An act of Congress? 
Yes. On June 14, 1777, the Congress of 
the United States was so impressed with 
the need of a flag for our newly created 
nation that this resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, that the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” 

But a resolution of Congress passed a 
hundred and fifty-nine years ago could not 
alone make a flag our flag. The flag be- 
comes our flag as we claim it for our own 
and as we put something of ourselves into 
its making and into its meaning. 

One of the outposts of the American 
forces during the Revolutionary War was 
Fort Schuyler. It was located in what was 
then a wilderness, where Rome, New York, 
now stands. In the year 1777 it was be- 
sieged for twenty days by British soldiers 
and Indians. When reinforcements ar- 
rived they brought with them the news 
that Congress had decided upon a flag. 
The soldiers of the fort had no flag, but 
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when they heard what the new flag of the 
country was to be, they immediately set to 
work to make one. 

The supply of material was limited. 
There was no store to which they could 
go and buy what they needed. They had 
to make the most of what they had. The 
white stripes and stars were made from a 
man’s shirt. The wife of one of the sol- 
diers gave her petticoat to supply the ma- 
terial for the red stripes. The blue was 
taken from the cloak of Captain Abram 
Swartwont. Loyal hearts gave what they 
had and loving hands worked eagerly to 
put the materials together. It was not as 
fine as the flag made by Betsy Ross, but 
the men of Fort Schuyler were as proud 
of it and as loyal to it as if it had been 
made of the finest silk. It was their flag. 


We ourselves make the flag. Its white 
cannot stand for purity unless we are pure. 
Its red cannot stand for sacrifice unless we 
are willing to sacrifice. Its blue cannot 
stand for justice unless we are just. 

What makes a flag? What we are, and 
give, and do, makes a flag. 

StmeEon E. Cozap? 

Prayer: Dear God, we want to live in 
such a way that we honor our flag. We 
remember that the white stands for 
goodness. Help us to be good. We 
remember that the red stands for giving. 

Help us to be giving. We remember 

that the blue stands for fairness. Help 

us to be fair. Amen. 


3. The Flag—Take Care! 


Story: “Antonio” 


Antonio stood under the shade of an 
awning on a,busy street, trying in vain to 
keep out of the driving rain. People were 
hurrying to get home from work, and 
Antonio was shoved from side to side, but 
still he hardly seemed to care. It was 
time for Antonio to be at home for his 
supper, but he just stood there with a 
puzzled face, looking at the front of a big 
touring car that was parked in front of 
the store. It was an expensive car, and 
its nickel trimmings shone through the 
rain, but it was not the size of the car 
nor the bright trimmings that attracted 
the boy. He was steadily looking at the 
cap over the radiator and trying to de- 
cide what to do. 

At last he seemed to gather up courage 
to carry out some plan, for he darted into 
the street through the pouring rain, and 
with a determined look, he reached up 
and grasped a number of small American 
flags which were fastened to the radiator 
cap. With a sweep of his hand he pulled 
them from their place saying angrily, “No, 
no. The flag must not be there.” He 
started to put them under his coat, but a 
big hand reached down from above him, 
and a traffic policeman lifted him right off 
his feet and landed him, with a shake, 
on the sidewalk. 

“Hey! You young rascal! What do 
you mean by stealing those flags? Give 
them to me,” he said, shaking Antonio 
vigorously again. ‘What did you expect 
to do with them? Give them to the boys, 
eh? Well, you come with me.” 

Antonio’s eyes opened wide. “Give the 
flags away!” he said. “No, no. I didn’t 
want to give them away.” 

“Then why did you tear them from the 
car and hide them under your coat?” said 


?Simeon E. Cozad, The Second Book of Story 
Talks. New York: Round Table Press, 1936, pp. 
163-5. 
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the policeman. “Bring them out, I tell 
you.” 

Shielding the dirty little flags from the 
rain, Antonio handed them to the angry 
policeman. They were watersoaked and 
torn, and the boy shook his head as he 
looked at them. Trying hard to keep the 
tears back, he said simply, “That is my 
new flag. Every day in school I do so to 
the flag,’ touching his free hand to his 
head. “We wrap our flag up like this,” 
placing several folds of the wet flags to- 
gether in the hand of the officer. “We 
never let it touch the floor, for it would 
get dirty. I sing to the flag of America. 
I love my flag at the school, and I work 
to earn one for myself in my home. That 
man cannot love the flag. He leaves it in 
the rain. See the mud and oil on the 
stars. It is torn when he drives fast. I 
took his flags to hold them till he comes. 
I don’t like my flag to get wet and dirty 
like that,” and the boy pointed to a very 
dirty one of the bunch. 

All about them the crowd had gathered, 
but the boy did not see them. He was 
thinking only of the safety of the little 
flags. Closer and closer the \ people 
crowded, curious to see what the police- 
man would do. The boy had acted like a 
thief, but he had talked like a patriot. 
The crowd was ready to cheer him when 
he finished speaking. 

The policeman stood for a moment, 
silently looking at the wet, dirty flags. 
Then he patted the boy kindly on the 
head and said, “Antonio, you were wrong 
in taking the flags from the man’s car. I 
don’t like to see the flags torn and spat- 
tered any more than you do, but the law 
allows a man to put them on his car and 
get them dirty if he chooses. J am sure 
that you were trying to honor your flag, 
but you came near to getting in trouble. 
I will stay here and keep the flags for you 
until the man comes out to get into his 
car, and then I will tell him what you 
have done, and ask him not to put them 
back while it is storming. Will that be 
all right?” 

Antonio squeezed the hand of the big 
policeman and smiled as he turned to 
push his way through the crowd to go 
home. Everywhere people were holding 
out their hands to him, and some spoke 
kindly to him. 

“Good-bye, Antonio,” called the police- 
man, waving his hand to the boy. “You 
are becoming a good American.” 

MarcGaret WHITE EGGLESTON? 


Prayer: Dear God, help us to be such 
faithful followers of yours that, in turn, 
we will be good citizens of our country. 
Amen. 


4, My Country— 
My Responsibility 
Srory: “Our Land” 

Bob was excited because tomorrow was 
the Fourth of July. He could hardly wait 
for the fun. What was the Fourth for, 
anyway, if not to have fireworks an’ every- 
thing? He was curled up in a big chair 
in grandfather’s library, waiting for it to 
get dark enough for skyrockets, when 
something remarkable happened! 

Afterward he could never be made to 
say it was a dream—it was entirely too 
real. But just as the room began to get 
sort of ghostly in the twilight George 


%Margaret White Eggleston, Seventy-Five Stories 
for the Worship Hour. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1929, pp. 15-17. 


_as the grace to fill. 


Washington’s picture on the wall in front 
of him began to come alive! Those firm 
lips actually smiled as the serious eyes 
looked across the room to the pictures of 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson, 
who smiled back at him in friendly fashion, 

Bob nearly jumped out of his chair 
when Washington began to talk. “An- 
other birthday for our land,” he said in a 
voice that made the stillness in the room 
seem more pronounced. “I’m thinking of 
her first birthday.” 

“Ah, yes,” Lincoln answered, in rever- 
ent tones, “it was through you and your 
helpers that she ever had a _ birthday. 
What,” he went on dreamily, “do you 
think was your best gift to her?” 

“I was guided by a Greater Wisdom 
than mine own,’ Wash‘ngton spoke 
thoughtfully, “but early in life I learned 
that I could influence people. I remem- 
ber I wrote this in my book at school— 
‘Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called Con- 
science.’ I never forgot that, and always 
tried to influence people in the right way.” 

Lincoln’s eyes had a faraway look as he 
spoke next: “I used to read about you 
when I was a child, but I couldn’t picture 
myself as a President along with you. But 
life-shoves us into places that God gives 
I think my gift was 
love. Somehow I loved everybody—and 
when my trying to help caused a great 
war, it broke my heart—and yet it made 
our land brighter than ever before; and 
when my life was taken it seemed a small 
thing because I loved the people.” 

Wilson’s eyes looked sad and wistful as 
he spoke for the first time. “I studied 
about you both when I was a little boy, 
but I never dreamed I’d be making his- 
tory too. But I know now we all do 
whether we want to or not. I too loved, 
but I could not make men see as did 
Lincoln. Another war was wrecking the 
earth in my time, and oh, I longed to 
have our land lead the suffering world 
into paths of peace. I gave my mind to 
that cause, and though I did not live to 


- see it I know that through our struggles 


the children of today are learning that 
there is a better way than war to make 
God’s kingdom come.” 

Bob could not keep still any longer. 

_“T say,” he cried excitedly to the quiet 
pictures on the wall, “can’t I give some- 
thing to our land as a birthday gift besides 
firecrackers?” 

“My son,” Wilson answered first, “God 
has given you a mind. Fill it with the 
good, the true, and the beautiful.” 

Lincoln spoke next: “Love is the great 
gift in every heart. You can keep love 
growing until it is the strongest thing in 
your life.” 

Then Washington, the first President, 
spoke last: ‘Then, my boy, with a good - 
mind, and a great love, remember to use 
your influence for the right. If every boy 
and girl will remember these three things, 
we who have finished our work may rest 
assured that our land will be bright ‘with 
freedom’s holy light.’ ” 

VirGINIA GREENE MILLIKIN* 

Prayer: O God, we glory in the past 
history of our land. We are humble 
as we think of the future of our land. 

Help us to start growing now as pri- 

mary boys and girls so that in our gen- 

eration leaders may develop who will 
keep alive ‘“freedom’s holy light.” 

Amen. 


‘Virginia Greene Millikin, The Friendly Light. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1929, pp. 59-61. 
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i God and Our Country 


Note: Let two primaries share in this 
service by reading the litany responsively. 
The entire group will respond chorally by 
singing the last two lines, fourth stanza, of 
O beautiful for spacious skies.” 

‘PratsE Litany: 

| Ist Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
jica—for cities teeming with people, for 
open countryside, for homey villages. 

| 2nd Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
lica—for many natural blessings: mines of 
coal and copper, lakes and rivers full of 
fish, miles of green forest. 

| Group Choral Response. 

Ist Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
ica, where people can go to school, choose 
‘their own careers, and worship God as 
‘they see fit. 
2nd Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
lica, where there are still spots to explore, 
fields to investigate, and challenges to 
meet. 

Group Choral Response. 

~Ist Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
ica. Although freedom is proclaimed for 
all people, it still is not so in some places 
of our country. Forgiveness we ask for 

this, O God. 

| 2nd Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
‘ica. Many citizens have given in to the 
sin of pride, and the successful has lorded 
his position over that of others. Forgive- 
ness for this pride, we beg, O God. 

Group Choral Response. 

Ist Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
ica. The freedom to live, work, and play 

depends on just how each one accepts his 
responsibility as a citizen. 

2nd Voice: Praise be to God for Amer- 
ica. We want to make our country a 
place of true freedom. Help each of us 
to learn concern and respect for others’ 
rights and wishes. 

Group Choral Response. 

Leader: In the silence that follows, let 
us search our own hearts. Help us to 

drive out thoughts and deeds which 
trample down another person. Help us to 
promise God our love for him and thus 
our love and concern for others—the only 
true basis for a free land. 

Moment of silence and dedication. 

Leader: We seek your help, O God, as 
we grow. Amen. 


August Resources 
THEME FOR THE MONTH: 


Friends 
For the Leader 


Vacation time often provides opportuni- 
ties for special friendships:~ These new 
friends may be boys or girls in a summer 
camp, neighbors of grandparents in a dis- 
tant city, or occupants of the adjoining 

cottage by the lake. We may make 
friends with a person of another genera- 
"tion—an elderly man who enjoys the quiet 
companionship of a small fisherman, or a 
cookie-baking matron who is eager to 
share in the delight of an appreciative 
apprentice. The new friend may be a 
person of another race as travel carries a 
child to other sections of the country or 
world or as a city child vacations in the 
small town or country through the “fresh- 
air” program. Many times these are 
meaningful friendships—ones we look for- 
ward to having and, in turn, often ones 
that we hold dear all through life. Such 
thoughts and memories of summer friend- 
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ships provoked the theme for this month— 
Friends. 


Some Worship Aids for August 
Catt To Worsuip: John 15:12 


Hymns: “Some friends of mine are boys 
and girls”;! “I want to send a friendly 
song” 


1. True Friendship Brings Out 
the Best 


Story: Friend of Zacchaeus”’ 


One day Jesus came to the city of Jeri- 
cho. There a man named Zacchaeus 
lived. He had become rich by cheating 
his fellow citizens as he collected their 
taxes. He would charge them more than 
the government required and then he 
would take the extra money for himself. 
This was a common and legal practice in 
those times. Zacchaeus had heard a lot 
about Jesus and was curious to get a 
glimpse of him. Since he wasn’t tall, he 
climbed up into a sycamore tree to get a 
better view. As soon as Jesus came to 
that tree he stopped, looked up, and 
called, “Come down, Zacchaeus, for today 
I am going home with you.” 

Imagine the surprise of Zacchaeus when 
he realized that this teacher had selected 
his home to visit! Imagine the even 
greater surprise of the followers of Jesus 
and of the crowd when they realized that 
he had chosen as his host one whom they 
considered to be a sinner. 

Zacchaeus was full of joy and glad to 
know better this one about whom he had 
heard. Jesus’ friendship for him meant so 
much that he promised Jesus that from 
then on one-half of his wealth should go 
to the poor, and that he would repay to 
all four times as much as he had cheated 
them. 


PRAYER: O God, help us to be the kind 
of friend that brings out the best in 
others. May it be easy for our friends 
to be kind, honest, and thoughtful when 
they are with us. Amen. 


“Jesus, 


2. A Friend Is Helpful 


Story: “The Lame Man and the Blind 


Man” 


A lame man was limping along a road 
which was rough and stony. Because of 
an injury which had left him with a stiff 
knee, he was able to lift one foot only 
a little way above the ground. Each step 
caused him pain and frequently he hit 
his foot against a stone, which added to his 
distress. He was making slow progress 
and sat down by the side of the road to 
rest. Not only was he tired, but also 
lonely and discouraged. He said to him- 
self, “The sun is setting and it will soon 
be growing dark. I am afraid that I will 
be unable to reach the end of my journey 
before night.” 

As he sat there with his melancholy 
thoughts, he saw another man coming 
down the road who also seemed to be 
having a difficult time. He carried a cane 
with which he was feeling for the path 
ahead, and as he came nearer the lame 
man saw that he was blind. Careful as 
the blind man was, he stumbled over the 


- jutting edge of a sharp rock and fell head- 


long in the dirt. The cane flew out of 
his hand and snapped in two as it hit a 
stone wall. 


The lame man arose and went to his 
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assistance. He helped him up and brushed 
the dirt from his clothes. Then he looked 
about for a stout stick to take the place 
of the blind man’s cane, but was unable 
to find one. The blind man thanked him 
for his kindness and said, ‘“‘This is hard 
walking for a person who is unable to 
see.” 

“Indeed it is,” said the lame man, ‘‘and 
it is also hard for me because I have a 
stiff knee.” 

“Both of us seem to need help,” said 
the blind man, “‘so let us assist each other. 
Put your arm around my shoulder and 
I will give you enough support so that 
it will be easier for your lame leg. At 


6 


the same time you can be eyes for me, 
so that my blindness will not cause me 
to stumble.” 

The lame man accepted the blind man’s 
suggestion and they went along together. 
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Each made better progress because of the 
aid given by the other. The road now 
seemed less rough and as they talked to- 
gether, they found it less lonely. Soon 
they reached the village which was their 
destination. 

“The way never seemed so short before,” 
said the lame man. “Yes,” answered the 
blind man. “Life is made easier for peo- 
ple when they help each other.” 

WALTER. D. CAvVERT® 


GuIpDeD PRAYER: 

Let each one of us today pray silently 
to God after I mention some suggestions 
for your thoughts. 


>Walter D. Cavert, Story Sermons From Litera- 
ture and Art. New York: WHarper and Brothers, 
1939, pp. 65-6. 
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Let us thank God for our friends and 
think of them by name. (Pause) . 

Let us thank God for the specific times 
that friends have been helpful to us. 
(Pause ) ; 

Let us ask God’s forgiveness for the 
times when we have let chances to be 
helpful pass by. Let us actually tell God 
of times in the past week when we have 
neglected to be friendly. (Pause) 

Let us ask God’s help that we ourselves. 
will be alert to the needs of our friends 
and eager to be of assistance to them. 
(Pause ) 

We lift our prayers in the name of God’s 
Son and our Friend, Jesus. Amen. 


3. A Friend Is Forgiving 
Story: “The Runaway Slave” 


There is a short letter in the Bible 
written by Paul to a man called Philemon. 
The main purpose of this letter was to 
request forgiveness and understanding from 
Philemon for Onesimus, his runaway slave. 
Paul had met Onesimus in Rome and had 
become his true friend. He had helped 
the slave to see that it was wrong to desert 
his master. He had shown him what 
love and forgiveness could be and had 
helped him to decide to return to Phile- 
mon willingly. 

When Onesimus went back to his master, 
with him he took this letter written by 
Paul. In it Paul pleads for his friend, 
Onesimus, the slave, and urges Philemon 
to accept him as a brother. Paul goes 
even further. He writes that if Onesimus 
has done any wrong or owes any money, 
he, Paul, will repay it and make it right. 

Paul was indeed a friend to the slave, 
Onesimus, but also to Philemon, the mas- 
ter, he showed friendship. He wanted 
that same forgiveness and warmth of heart 
for the master and pleaded with him to 
show it. A true friend is forgiving and 
in turn wants others to know the joy that 
comes from forgiving too. 


PRAYER: 


Dear God, the knowledge of friendship 
and love has come to us through the life 
and teaching of Jesus, your Son. We are 
grateful for his teachings and example. 
Help each of us to be true friends this 
week. Amen. 


4, Friendship Can Be Difficult 
Story: “A Friend?” 


‘Don’t be a talebearer,” Jim’s mother 
had always told him; and now what was 
he to do? Miss Jones, the teacher, was 
asking everyone in the room about that 
stone that broke the window. How he 
wished he didn’t know about it! But he - 
did. He had been going past the school- 
house just before dark last evening and 
had seen Bob Merrill, a queer, rough boy, 
deliberately throw a stone right through 
the window in Miss Jones’ room. Bob 
had looked hurriedly around when the 
windowpane crashed, and as he spied Jim 
he had said threateningly: “Don’t you 
dare tell on me. Do you hear? TI’ll get 
you if you do.” 

Jim had hurried home and tried to 
forget all about it. But here was the 
teacher right now asking the girl next to 
him if she knew anything about it. 

“No, Miss Jones,” the little girl replied 
in a frightened voice. 

It was Jim’s turn. Would it matter just 
this once if he didn’t tell the truth? Bob © 
was such a big boy, he might do some- 
thing awful to him after school. Then, 
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. 
besides, his mother had always told him 
‘not to tell tales. 
| “Jim,? the teacher’s kind voice was 
‘saying, “do you know who broke the 
\window?” There was a terrible moment 
of silence. Jim felt that all the eyes in 
the room were fixed on him. 
|| Then—*“Yes, Miss Jones,’ he faltered 
‘in a low tone. 
| “Thank you,’ answered the teacher. 
| “Now, Jim, I want to make it clear,” she 
‘went on, kindly, “that in telling who it is 
| you are not being unkind to the person, 
‘but you are showing your loyalty to the 
| school in helping us find the guilty one.” 
|| “But,” faltered Jim, “‘will it be—being 
a friend to one who did it?” 
_ “Yes, indeed,” said Miss Jones, brightly. 
“We are trying to help him too. Maybe 
if I know who it is, I can say just the 
|| things that will make him know how 
| wrong it is. How can we help him if 
| he keeps hiding it from us by not telling 
us himself?” 
| Just a moment more Jim hesitated, 
| then he pronounced the name in a low 
voice—“Bob Merrill.” 

Bob Merrill, who sat right behind him, 
“Tll get you for this,” 


| leaned forward. 
| he muttered angrily. 

Jim marched out with the others, won- 
| dering how Bob would get even, but 
somehow he felt that he had been true to 


THEME FOR JULY-AUGUST: 
~The Christian Life 


For the Leader 


In many church schools it is possible 
during the summer months to have a 
flexible program and to spend a consider- 
‘able amount of consecutive time on an 
activity or a unit of study. It is my hope 
that more than the normal amount of time 
might be spent in worship—in the leisurely 

planning and execution of this vital part 
of the program. .I have been impressed 
with the possibilities of directed rhythmic 
movement in releasing tensions built up 
during the year, and in learning to use 
body, mind, and heart in worshiping God 
fully. Consequently the materials given 
below are directions for.rhythmic and 
spoken interpretations of different kinds. 
Perhaps these could be used in a vacation 
church school if there is not time to de- 
velop them in Sunday church school. 

It is suggested that we plan to use these 
hours of worship in thinking about the 
Christian life and about what difference 
it makes to join a church family. Some 
in the group may be approaching their 
twelfth birthday, when the pastor may say 
to each of them, “Sally, do you want to 
join my membership class?” It would be 
well if Sally and the others knew what 
they were being asked to join, and why. 


The choral and movement interpreta- 


} 
*Missionary of the American Board (United 
Board of World Ministries), Tunghai University, 
Taichung, Taiwan. 
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himself and that nothing else really mat- 
tered. 

The next morning as he was on his way 
to school he heard a whistle behind him. 
He turned, and there was Bob running 
toward him. “Now I’ll get it,” he thought 
miserably, but he stood still. 

To his great surprise Bob had a broad 
grin on his usually scowling face. 

“Say,” he began, hurriedly, “I’m glad 
you told on me. The teacher sure was 
fine after school, and told me a lot about 
being my own worst enemy, because I let 
myself be a coward, and I sure was mad 
at myself for not telling before you had 
a chance.” 

“Y’m glad you’re not mad at me,” said 
Jim happily. 

“My, no!” Bob answered in the most 
friendly tone Jim had ever heard from 
him. “Why, if it hadn’t been for you I’d 
never have had that talk with Miss Jones. 
I’d have gone on being as mean as they 
make ’em; but now you watch me. I’m 
going to act like I’m not ashamed to live 
with myself!” 

VirGINIA GREENE MILLIKIN‘ 

PRAYER: Grant us wisdom, O God, to 

know the difference between selfish tat- 

tling and helpful reporting. We want 

to be true friends to all. Please help 
us to know how. Amen. 


Junior Department 


by Jean Hastings LOVEJOY* 


tions should help the boys and girls sense 
the emotional context of the Christian life. 
Two of the scenes in “The Christian Life” 
are interpretations of the important sac- 
raments of Protestant churches, Baptism 
and Communion, or the Lord’s Supper. 
The third scene deals with the Christian 
life as a journey, or a “pilgrim’s progress.” 
This section is based on John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which is well worth re- 
reading at this time. The children also 
should be encouraged to read it. 

The April 1961 issue of the Interna- 
tional Journal has a feature section de- 
voted to “Creative Movement in the Chris- 
tian Education of Children.” The leader 
should study this material in some detail 
before attempting the technique with a 
group. To introduce this method, let us 
begin with a simple interpretation of “The 
Good Samaritan,” whose origin is un- 
known, but which has been used widely. 

[Editors’ Note: Leaders who do not 
find it possible to use the resources below 
will find help in other parts of the wor- 
ship section. The July Resources for the 
Primary Department, and the August Re- 
sources for the Junior High Department 
would be of interest to juniors, with any 
adaptations which may be thought neces- 


sary. | 


1For an excellent children’s version of this time- 
honored classic, see Pilgrim’s Progress, by John 
Bunyan, retold and shortened for modern readers 
by Mary Godolphin, with drawings by Robert 
Lawson. Published by J. P. Lippincott Co., New 
York, 1939, and still in stock, A shortened ver- 
sion of Pilgrim’s Progress is also available in many 
languages. The Chinese version can be obtained 
from the Christian Book Room in Singapore and 
in Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


Echo-Pantomime: 
“The Good Samaritan” 


Leader: When Jesus was asked, ‘Who is 
my neighbor?” he answered by telling 
a story. Let’s tell and act this story in 
echo-style. I will say a few words and 
do some actions, and then you say and 
do the same things, like an echo. Here 
we go! (Leader says the phrase while 
making the corresponding movement; 
the group echoes the words and the 
movement. Each person takes all of 
the parts indicated.) 


I am a certain man. 
stand straight and smile 
One day, I put on my sandals 
pretend to slip on sandals, while stand- 
ing 
And my traveling cloak; 
slip arms into loose cloak 
I took my money bag 
hold it in fist 
And hid it in my belt. 
tuck in wide belt 
Then I started on my way 
mark time in place 
From Jerusalem to Jericho, 
sweep arm in wide arc 
Over rocky roads, 
mark time 
Past dark caves 
round gesture, contract a bit 
Where robbers could hide. 
increase contraction, look fearful 
I pretended I wasn’t afraid; 
stand straight, hands clasped in back 
I even whistled. 
whistle 
All of a sudden 
crouch, arms go up 
Robbers jumped out! 
crouch as if to protect one’s self 
One of them hit me. 
kneel, head down 
That was the last I knew. 
bend head further 
After a while, I heard footsteps. 
rise with arms akimbo; slap palms on 
arms 
The footsteps became louder; 
slap more loudly in same position 
It was a priest. 
hold arms akimbo, stop slap ping 
He said, “Too bad, too bad,” 
same position; look down and shake head 
Then he went on his way 
slap arms again fairly loudly 
And his footsteps died away. 
slap more and more softly 
After a while 
arms at side, head held as if listening 
I heard new footsteps; 
hands at shoulder level, snap fingers 
It was a Levite. 
still snapping fingers 
He said, “Dreadful, dreadful!” 
snap fingers, shake head 
Then he went on his way. 
snap fingers, softly 
Soon I heard other footsteps; 
slap thighs, one after other; then slap 
hands, and repeat this sequence 
It was a Samaritan on a donkey. 
same slapping 
“Whoa! Need any help?” 
pull reins, then lean over and look down 
Then he jumped down 
jump off side of donkey 
And took off his cloak 
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take off cloak 
And tore it for bandages. 
tear strips of cloth 
Then he knelt down 
kneel 
And bandaged my wounds. 
roll bandages on wounded areas 
Then he lifted me up and placed me on 
his donkey, 
lift and place on donkey 
And slowly we went on our way. 
slap thighs and hands, more slowly 
Soon we came to an inn. 
stop slapping at end of this line 
“Anyone here? Do you have an extra 
bed?” 
knock twice before asking 
“Fine!” 
clap hands once 
Then he took me into the inn, 
carry the traveler 
And laid me on a bed, 
place him genily on the bed 
And watched over me all night. 
spread hands wide to sides, 
down 
The next morning, he said to the inn- 
keeper, 
reach for money bag (in belt) 
“Here is some money. x as 
give innkeeper two pieces of money 
If you need more 
look at innkeeper 
I will give it to you on my return.” 
tucking money bag back in belt 
And he went on his way. 
usual slapping sound for Samaritan, soft 
Now that priest 
fold arms like priest 
And that Levite— 
snap fingers once like Levite 
They didn’t hit me; 
spread hands a little to sides 
They were good 
arms down at sides 
For nothing! 
clasp hands in back and smile 
But that Samaritan— 
clap hands once in front (not on thighs) 
He really helped me. 
arms out and down; smile 
Go thou 
right hand up 
And do likewise. 
Both hands in forward thrust, palms up. 
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Hymn Interpretation: 
“Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart 


The next step in learning relatively 
simple symbolic choral and rhythmic inter- 
pretation might be the interpretation of 
the hymn “Rejoice, ye pure in heart.’’2 

The group might begin by reading aloud 
together the words of the first stanza. 

At the refrain, “Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice, 
give thanks and sing,” divide the group 
into two parts, one on either side of a 
simple worship center. Let them lift their 
arms upward in a natural gesture of praise 
to God for his blessings, first one group 
and then the other. For the phrase “give 
thanks,” suggest lowering the arms with 
open hands at the sides, followed by 
spreading the palms upward. At the 


” 


?For a full description of a rhythmic interpreta- 
tion of this hymn and others, with illustrations, 
see Look Up and Live, by Margaret Palmer Fisk, 
Macalester Park Publishing Co., St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 1953. 


} 
phrase “and sing,” lower the arms almost 
all the way to the sides, but with palms” 
forward. : 
These are all simple movements, but to” 
be most successful the leader should prac-_ 
tice them herself before a mirror at home 
before she attempts to lead the boys and 
girls. The gestures mentioned should seem 
natural; if not, the leader should change. 
them to gestures which are. The pupils 
will add their own bodily expressions of 
praise and thanksgiving. | 
The second stanza of “Rejoice, ye pure — 
in heart” could be sung effectively as a _ 
processional. The group walks two by — 
two toward the worship center, where the ~ 
lines divide to form a semicircle. The — 
chorus may be repeated as before, and ° 
the third stanza used as a recessional. 
These directions should be adapted to 
fit the physical attributes of the room, 
the presence or absence of a worship cen- — 
ter, and most important, what comes as ~ 
a natural expression of worship from the — 
boys and girls. | 
By now you will have sized up your! 
group as to their abilities. Some will do — 
better at,singing or speaking the words 
than others. For some the rhythmic move- 


" ments expressing joy, praise, thanksgiving, 


will come more naturally than to others. — 


Interpretation: The Christian 
Life 

For the following interpretation you will — 
need both a speaking choir and a rhythmic 
choir. You may have to choose the boys 
and girls for the different parts, but you 
may find the whole activity more creative 
if you now have an esprit de corps in the 
group so that they themselves choose which 
they would do better. 

The first step is to have both speaking 


and rhythmic choirs read the words to- 


gether, with adults taking the solo parts 
at first. (The adults should have read 
the words previously in order to read 
them aloud effectively.) 

The second step might be to discuss 
with the boys and girls the meaning of 
the script, and ask for suggestions as to 
movements for interpreting it. Don’t 
worry if the ideas are not profound. The 
expression of movement to interpret ideas 
comes with practice. To begin with, have 
simple- suggestions from various children 
on how to depict despair (body limp, — 
head down in crouching position), hope 
(standing, head up, hands out from sides, 
palms forward), guilt, etc. Then try out 
the first scene, and follow with the second — 
and third. 

The third step could be to sort out the 
light from the dark voices for the various 
parts in the speaking choir. 

Practice the speaking and rhythmic 
choirs separately at first, having an adult 
to supervise each choir. 

If you decide to present this for the 
parents or another department, you may 
want some simple costuming or robing. 
This could be worked out with the whole 
group, considering color and form. A few 
suggestions are made in the text. 

The last step, of course, is to rehearse 
the two choirs together and then go 
through the whole interpretation. Take 
care that it doesn’t turn into a theatrical 
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\performance, but remains always in the 
‘mood of worship. By all means enjoy it 
with the boys and girls. If you present 
[it with sincerity and enjoyment, they will 
enter into the spirit of worship too. 


Scene One: Christian’s Baptism 
(The words for the Speaking Choir are 
iven at left, in roman type; the actions 
x the Rhythmic Choir are indented and 
put in italics.) 
Chorus: I baptize thee, Christian, in the 
|mame of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
| Spirit. 
|e ( Christian enters, dressed in gray; kneels 
| facing altar. Minister enters, dressed 
in black with white stole. Lays hands 
on C’s head; then exits.) 
First Light Voice: [ve been baptized; 
Tve been made clean and whole. The 
water has washed me clean. 
(C rises, facing people, arms away from 
sides, palms forward; smiles; sweeps 
| hands from head to feet.) 
| Second light voice: Ive given my heart 
| to God; I am free, yet bound. 
(C lifts head and leans back with arms 
above head; then crosses arms on breast.) 
| First light voice: I must not be anyone 
of whom God would be ashamed! 
| (C drops head and hands; kneels in 
prayer, hands folded.) 


Scene Two: Christian’s First Communion 
Chorus: Christian, thy sins are forgiven 
thee. Do this in remembrance of me. 

(Others may join Christian, kneeling. 
Minister enters, lays hands on C’s head; 
offers imaginary plate of bread to C 
and then to others.) 

Second dark voice: In taking the bread, 
Christ’s broken body, I bow my head for 
‘shame of my sin; 

(C and others take bread, put bread to 
mouths; bow low, covering heads with 
hands.) 

Third light voice: For joy that he died 
for me, that I might be forgiven. 
 (C lifts head, holds out hands; folds 

them on breast. Others do the same.) 
Third dark voice: Ym drinking the cup— 
this blood shed for me. I pray to God 
to heal the many wounds I cause against 
his will. 
(Minister offers the imaginary cup to 
C. As if taking the cup, C bows head. 
Others follow. ~All rise, with renewed 
strength, and go out quietly with heads 
up, lifting hands as though shouldering 
pack on back for journey.) 


Scene Three: Christian’s Journey 
(See “For the Leader,”..above. This 
section is based on Pilgrim’s Progress.+) 
Fourth dark voice: Were am I, Christian, 
on life’s journey, climbing mountains of 
Difficulty, carrying a heavy load of Worry. 
(Christian enters, with heavy load on 
* back and a staff to lean on. Walks, 
- bowed down, as though climbing; shifts 
load, groaning with weight.) 
Fifth dark voice: Id better ask the Way 
and get some help with this pack that 
bends me double with its weight. 
(C looks around for help; then groans 
and bends over double.) 
Sixth dark voice: 1 seem as far from 
Home as ever, and my load grows heavier 
with each step I take. 
(C stops, bowed down. 
enters, towers over C.) f 
Fourth light voice: WHere’s a traveler up 
ahead. I wonder if he knows the Way. 


Dark figure 
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He’s reading a Book. I'll listen to him 
reading. 
(Another Traveler enters, carrying a 
pack and an imaginary book. C ap- 
proaches him as though about to ask a 
question. Stops to listen.) 
Chorus: “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. No one comes to the Father 
but by me.” First dark voice: T’ll pray, 
then, to the Father, that I may be shown 
the way. 
(Both C and Second T have dropped 
to their knees to pray. T goes out 
alone.) 
Fifth light voice: Ill lay my burden down 
at the foot of this tree. 
(Christian rises and takes pack from 
back; lays it at foot of cross.) 
Several dark voices: © God, I didn’t 
know you suffered. I see your Son upon 
the Cross, telling me to go the narrow 
Way. 
(C drops to knees; looks up. Shakes 
his head.) 
Second dark voice: It looks so dark and 
lonely. It goes down into a deep valley. 
I am afraid to go alone. 
(Eight dark-robed figures have entered 
and stand back to back, four on each 
side, making a valley between them. 
C puts hands up to ward off danger.) 


Chorus: ‘Let not your heart be troubled. 
Believe in God, believe also in me.” “I 
will not leave you desolate. I will come 
to you.” 


(C picks up staff, seems to walk easily 
without a burden on his back, begins to 
smile. Walks off swiftly, with head held 
high.) 
Sixth light voice: I can’t see you, but 
I feel you near. My heavy load of worry’s 
gone. I am content to follow any path 
with you beside me. 
(Other travelers file across, as though 
on a journey.) 


Chorus: “Lo, I am with you always, even 

unto the end of the world.” 

Third dark voice: Ive lost my way again! 
(Christian has entered, walking more 
slowly, with head bowed.) 

Seventh light voice: Now I remember 

that easy path. Downhill to the plain it 

led. I just ran headlong. 
(C walks jauntily, skipping with aban- 
donment.) 

First light voice: I forgot to praise God 

for life, to thank him before I slept. I'll 

do it now, this very hour. 

(C serious again, stops, kneels, raises 


eyes to heaven, hands lifted. Bows 
head, folds hands.) 
Chorus: “Your Father knows what you 
need before you ask him.” 
(Many travelers have entered quietly, 
some smiling at Christian, some bowed 
down with burdens.) 


Several light and dark voices: Now I 
see many others journeying, too. I'll help 
this man with his burden. “I was glad 


when they said unto me, ‘Let us go to 
the house of the Lord.’ ” 
(C helps lift pack from back of one 
traveler. Other straightens up tall, 
smiles at C. Others with burdens drop 
theirs and join hands.) 
Chorus: Yes, that’s where I’m going, to 
the house of the Lord. I'll join in singing 
and praising God; then Ill not easily lose 
my way. 
(All join hands. As though singing, 
they walk joyfully along, heads high, 
as though full of strength and hope. 
Finally all kneel in two groups on either 
side of the altar, with hands lifted. 
Second light voice: I am Christian on 
my journey Home to God. 


(The hymn “Rejoice, ye pure in heart,” 
might be used for a closing.) 


Junior High Department 


by Mary E. HUEY* 


July Resources 


THEME FOR JULY: 
America the Beautiful 


To the Leader 


On the deck of a British prisoner- 
exchange boat during the War of 1812 
Francis Scott Key wrote the famous words 
that were destined to become our national 
anthem. A true “battle hymn,” it re- 
minds us of the national stress at the time 
it was written, mentioning the “rockets’ 
red glare’ and the “bombs bursting in 
air.’ Almost a hundred years later an- 
other great national hymn was written 


Associate Director of Christian Education, Pa- 
sadena Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, California. 


by Katherine Lee Bates. Her poem re- 
minds us of what patriotism at its highest 
and best can and should be, and forms 
the background of our thinking for the 
worship services in this month, which 
marks the one hundred and eighty-fifth 
birthday of our country. 

The first half of each stanza of the 
hymn recounts with gratitude the natural 
beauties, the historic past, the goodly herit- 
age, and the riches of our country. The 
second half of each stanza offers a prayer 
for God’s grace to continue to bless us, 
for his wisdom to guide and to correct 
us, and for his love to show us how to 
live in peace and brotherhood with all 
men. In a time when purveyors of hate 
and suspicion, when name-calling and 
rabble-rousing, when superpatriotism and 
“my country right or wrong” all combine 
to blind men’s eyes to the truth, it is 
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well to remind ourselves of the things 
which truly make an individual or a nation 
great, and to reemphasize the need for our 
lives to be founded on the principles of 
the Christian faith. 

While phrases from the hymn “America 
the Beautiful” have formed the background 
for each of the worship services, the hymn 
itself is only briefly referred to this month. 
Another use of it might be to develop a 
worship service using colored slides to 
illustrate the “spacious skies,” the “amber 
waves of grain,’ the “purple mountain 
majesties,” and so on. 

A junior high who is handy with a cam- 
era, and who may be planning a vacation 
trip with his family this summer, might be 
commissioned to take pictures during his 
travels and bring them back to create a 
background of illustrations for the hymn. 
(Denominational bookstores have some 
illustrated worship services of this type, 
but it would be far more valuable to use 
something that one or more junior highs 
had created themselves.) It is easy to go 
off the deep end in rhapsodizing about 
the ‘glories of nature,’ and we need to 
be careful to help junior highs to see that 
God is far more than a Being who thrills 
us with the magnificent mountain peaks 
and gorgeous sunsets he has created. But 
an occasional project of this sort, in which 
junior highs themselves can participate in 
taking the pictures and finding appropri- 
ate Scripture passages to accompany them, 
can help to make the worship effective 
and meaningful. 

The hymns for July and August are 
again from the Hymnal for Youth, West- 
minster Press; 1951. 


1. God Shed His Grace on 
Thee 


CALL To WorsHIP: 
Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane, 
But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain. 
(Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, 1865) 


Hymn: “O beautiful for spacious skies” 
Scripture: II Kings 5:1-3, 9-14 
Tatx: “The Best Country” 


It is Se to boast that our country is 
“the best” “the strongest” in the world. 
We like to bee about our own state, our 
own city, and our own school. In school 


we find it a common practice to praise 
to the skies our own football or basketball 
team, while speaking with great scorn or 
pity of the teams of every other school. 
This tendency to boast is evidenced even 
in young children who brag to their friends, 
“My father can lick your father!” 
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The story we have read in Second Kings 
tells us of a man in Old Testament times 
who had this same problem with pride. 
When Naaman, an important officer in 
the Syrian army, came to the prophet 
Elisha hoping to be cured of leprosy, he 
found several surprises waiting for him. 
First of all, Elisha did not have the proper 
respect for the commander-in-chief of so 
important an army. Next, he did not 
even bother to receive his distinguished 
guest, but sent a servant to speak to him. 
Worst of all, the servant told Naaman to 
bathe seven times in the river Jordan. 

This was adding insult to injury. Were 
there not two perfectly good rivers in 
Syria? Why bother with the muddy 
Jordan when there were far better rivers 
at home? Naaman referred fondly to the 
rivers Abana and Pharpar at home in 
Syria. As a matter of fact, Abana and 
Pharpar could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be called important rivers, 
and it is doubtful if anyone today has 
ever even heard of them. It is difficult 
to find any map that even lists them. Yet 
to Naaman, because they were Syrian 
rivers, they were better than anything 
Israel had to offer. 

Naaman needed to learn the lesson that 
all of us need to learn—God has no 
favored countries, or nations, or peoples, 
or even rivers. God sheds his rain on 
the just and on the unjust. 
his grace richly on America. Let us look 
with friendliness and understanding toward 
all other peoples of the world: not in 
pride, imagining we may be bigger, better, 
or stronger than others; but in humility 
and in prayer, asking God in his grace 
to use our country to bring freedom and 
justice and life and hope to all men 
everywhere. 


PRAYER 


2. Crown Thy Good with 
Brotherhood 

Catt to Worsuip: I John 5:2-4 

Hymn: “Thy kingdom come, O Lord” 

TaLK: “Jaw-Bone Run” 


In the mountains of West Virginia, there 
is @ little brook with the picturesque name 
of Jaw-Bone Run. It flows into the Buck- 
hannon River, which eventually flows into 
the Tygart’s Valley River. This river 
unites with the West Fork River to form 
the Monongahela. In the center of the 
city of Pittsburgh, at the “Golden Tri- 
angle,’ the Monongahela and the Alle- 
gheny join to become the “‘beautiful Ohio,” 
which winds its way until it flows into the 
father of waters, the mighty Mississippi. 
When the Mississippi flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico, the little trickle of water known 
as Jaw- Bone Run has become a part of 
the oceans of the world. 

Just as an unknown little brook belongs 
to the great system of oceans on our 
planet, so each one of us belongs to the 
great human family. Paul expressed this 
thought when he wrote to the church in 
Rome: “so we, though many, are one 
body in Christ, and individually members 
one of another” (Romans 12:5). 

The man who prayed: 

“Lord, bless me and my wife, 

My son John and his wife, 

Us four and no more,” 
had never learned that he belonged to the 
great human family. The couple with 
no children who prayed: 

“Lord, bless us two, 

And that will do,” 
did not understand what it means for 
us to be our brother’s keeper. And the 
old bachelor who prayed: 


. make mistakes. 


He has shed © 


- After his first beating he said, 


a 


“Lord, bless only me, 

That’s as far as I can see,” 
had apparently never understood the foun- 
dation of our Christian faith—that God is 
our Father, and all men are brothers. 
Scripture: I John 2:9, 10; 4:20, 21. 


Porm: (Read the first two stanzas of 
“O brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother.” ) : 


we 


3. God Mend Thine Every 
Flaw 


Cat TO Worsuip: Psalm 25:4-7 


Hymn: “O beautiful for spacious skies” 
Tatx: ‘Flaws in People and in Coun- 
tries” 


“God mend thine every flaw,” we sing 
in the second stanza of the hymn “America 
the Beautiful.” Most of us aren’t too 
anxious to admit that there are any flaws 
in our lives. Some countries do not wish 
to admit that they or their leaders ever 
Speaking in criticism of 
the government can, in some countries, 
bring imprisonment or even death. It is 
hard for an individual or for our nation 


to say humbly, “I made a mistake. I was” 
wrong.” (i 
First Speaker: Paul, the first great 


Christian missionary, knew how many flaws 
there were in his life. “For I do not do the 
good I want,” he wrote, “but the evil I 
do not want is what I do.” But realizing 
his mistakes and imperfections did not 
leave Paul discouraged. “For the sake of 
Christ, then, I am content with weak- 
nesses, insults, hardships, persecutions, and 
calamities; for when I am weak, then I 
am strong.” Knowing that he is weak 
and prone to make mistakes, he relies upon 
the power of God who can make him 
strong. 


Second Speaker: Rey. John Leonard 
Wilson, the Bishop of Singapore, was im- 
prisoned during World War II and suf- 
fered many hours of beatings and tortures. 
br | was 
almost afraid to pray for courage” for 
fear his prayer would be answered by 
sending him more opportunities to need 
courage! But he did pray for courage, 
and with God’s help, he survived his 
sufferings. When he looked at the faces 
of the men sent to torture him, he trained 
himself to think of them not as the hard 
and cruel men they had become, but as 
the little children they once were before 
they had been taught false ideals. Think- 
ing of them in this light, he could not 
hate them. 


Third Speaker: The father of Antony 
Ashley Cooper was the sixth Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Antony’s mother was the 
daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough. A boy born in England in the 
nineteenth century into such a home would 
ordinarily be considered a fortunate mem- 
ber of the privileged class. But for An- 
tony, who was sent away to school when he 
was seven years old, childhood was not 
a happy time of life. His parents were 
busy and “important” people; his father 
was a member of the House of Lords, and 
neither father nor mother had much in-_ 
terest or concern about Antony. 

It may have been the unhappiness of 
his own childhood that made Antony 
sensitive to the suffering of thousands upon 
thousands of English children. When he 
inherited his father’s title and became 
Lord Shaftesbury, it was he more than 
any other person who brought child labor 
laws into being in England. To him there 
was a tragic flaw in the life of a country 
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where it was a commonly-accepted prac- 
tice for children as young as four and 
five years of age to be working as chimney 
sweeps and in coal mines and factories 
for twelve or fourteen hours a day. He 
became a friend of the weak and badly- 
treated folk wherever he found them, and 
it was said that even the thieves of London 
loved him. 


Fourth Speaker: A familiar story from 
the Gospel of Mark reminds us of a young 
man who had one very important flaw in 
his character—selfishness. Jesus, looking 
at the young man, loved him and saw in 
him great possibilities as a follower. If 
he had accepted Jesus’ invitation to ‘‘come, 
follow me,” he might have become another 
Matthew, Mark, Peter, or Paul. But he 
turned away, and in that act turned down 
a place in history. (Read Matthew i9: 
16-22.) 


PRAYER 


4, Confirm Thy Soul in 
~~ Self-Control 


OpENING THoucuts: ‘‘Though one should 
in battle conquer a thousand men a 
thousand times, he who conquers himself 
has the more glorious victory.” (Buddha, 
fifth century B.c.) 


PRAYER: 

O God, our refuge and our fortress, 
bless us in all that we do and say this 
day. Set a seal upon our lips that what 
we say may be well pleasing to thee. Help 
us to worship thee joyfully and to serve 
thee faithfully all the days of our, lives. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Great Master, touch us” 

(The tune Conisborough, to which these 
words are set in the Hymnal for Youth, 
may not be a familiar tune, and it may be 
difficult for some groups to sing. The 
more familiar tunes, Field or Morecambe, 
might be used instead.) 


Tax: “Can You Control Your Tongue?” 
How could an unknown person who 
lived perhaps 2500 years ago say anything 
important and interesting enough for an 
eighth-grader of 1961 to listen to? In 
the Book of Proverbs (chapter 16, verse 
32) we read: 
“He who is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, 

and he who rules his spirit than he 

who takes a city.” 
Certainly there are a good many of us 
who are eighth-graders, and adults as well, 
who need to learn to “rule our spirits”: 
to develop self-control. 

History books are crowded with the 
mames of kings and rulers and lords and 
knights and generals who knew how. to 
conquer a city. Perhaps less well known, 
and certainly much less written about in 
history books, are the men and women 
who learned how to rule their own spirits. 

The world today is not looking for men 
and women who know how to seize power 
and rule over others. The world has need 
of people who know how to control power 
—who, first of all, can control themselves 
and thus are worthy to exercise control 
over others. 
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Man has in his hands so much power 
that now one airplane can carry as much 
destructive force as all the explosives used 
on both sides in World War II! Our 
greatest need, therefore, is not to discover 
more power, but to learn how to control 
the power we now possess. 

One of the first ways in which most of 
us need to learn self-control is in the 
governing of our tongues. A small child 
may scream or throw a temper tantrum to 
get what he wants. Some of us never 
outgrow this method of getting attention 
or of striving to get what we want. But 
most of us learn as we grow older that 
there are better ways of trying to achieve 
our desires. 

Many of us speak unkindly of others, 
never stopping to realize how much harm 
our critical and damaging remarks can 
do. The wise person learns to control 
his tongue and to keep from saying things 
that are destructive to the welfare of others. 
The unknown writers of the Psalms asked 
God’s help in guarding and guiding their 
speech. The God of the Hebrew people 
is our God too; he will hear and answer 
our prayers for help in learning to control 
our tongues and to rule ovr spirits. 
LiTANny: 


Leader: He who is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he who 
rules his spirit than he who takes a 
city. (Proverbs 16:32) 

Group: Set a guard over my mouth, O 
Lord, keep watch over the door of 
my lips! (Psalm 141:3) 

Leader: The tongue is a little member 
and boasts of great things. How great 
a forest is set ablaze by a small fire! 


(James 3:5) 
Response 
Leader: A fool gives full vent to his 


anger but a wise man quietly holds it 
back. (Proverbs 29:11) 

Response 

Leader: Teach me to do thy will, for 
thou art my God! Let thy good spirit 
tay me on a level path! (Psalm 143: 

Group: (Response, as above, followed by: ) 
Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my rock and my 
redeemer. (Psalm 19:14) 


5. Till All Success Be 
Nobleness 


Cat To Worsuip: 
James Version 


Hymn: ‘Once to every man and nation” 


TaLK: “More than Success” 

Everyone wants to be a “success” in 
life. No one—at least hardly anyone— 
sets out in life hoping to be a failure. 
Our parents want us to succeed. They 
want us to get good marks, to have a 
good education, to prepare for a good 
job, to earn a good salary, to be a success. 
Most of us want these same things that our 
parents want for us. 


Proverbs 3:1-4, King 
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Yet in the lives of many people, we 
discover that there are some things more 
important than success. Bobby Jones was 
a great American golfer, and the only 
player ever to win the four most important 
championships in one year: the U. S. 
Amateur and Open, and the British Ama- 
teur and Open. One day in an important 
match he accidentally moved his ball in 
the rough. No one noticed the slight 
movement of the ball, but he insisted on 
calling it a stroke. He could easily have 
ignored it, and not one person who was 
there would ever have been the wiser. 
But to him, his own honesty and integrity 
were more important than the possible 
loss of the game. 

George Washington Carver changed the 
lives of many people in agricultural areas 
in the South by introducing many new 
uses for the lowly peanut. He succeeded 
in making over 300 different commercial 
products from the peanut! At one time 
the whole peanut crop was threatened by 
a plant disease. After careful study and 
experimentation Dr. Carver discovered a 
cure for the disease. Grateful planters 
whose crops were saved sent Dr. Carver 
a generous check and promised to send 
him further contributions. Dr. Carver re- 
turned the check with thanks and a note 
explaining that since God had not charged 
anything for making the peanut in the 
first place, Dr. Carver did not feel it right 
to be paid for discovering the cure for 
the disease. 

Jesus himself was the supreme example 
of One who cared nothing at all for 
success. The great goal of life, in his 
opinion, was to discover how to be of 
service to others, not to find or to gain 
advantages for himself. 


Scripture: Mark 10:42-45 

Hymn: “O Master, let me walk with 
thee” 

PRAYER: 


May the strength of God pilot us. 
May the power of God preserve us. 
May the wisdom of God instruct us. 
May the hand of God protect us. 
May the way of God direct us. 
May the shield of God defend us. 


1From the Reader’s Digest, April, 1960, 
Most Unforgettable Character I’ve Met.” 
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May the host of God guard us 
Against the snares of the Evil One, 
And the temptations of the world. 
May Christ be with us, 
Christ before us, 
Christ in us, 
Christ over us, 
May thy salvation, O Lord, be always ours, 
This day and forevermore. Amen. 
(St. Patrick’s Prayer, a.p. 439) 


August Resources 


‘THEME FOR AUGUST: 
God’s Creatures 


To the Leader 


The Bible is a tremendously interesting 
book. Besides being an “‘infallible rule 
of faith and practice” and a lamp to our 
feet and a light to our paths, it is a limit- 
less source of interesting stories and inci- 
dents. The bases for the worship services 
this month are four of God’s creatures 
mentioned in the Bible: two animals and 
two insects. (No biblical reference is here 
given for the mouse, but mice are in the 
Bible all right! See Leviticus 11:29.) 

It has seemed appropriate during one 
of the summer months, when most of us 
are spending more time outdoors in God’s 
world, to use some of God’s creatures 
that we may be seeing as the theme for 
these worship services. Although planned 
for the Sundays in August, they may, of 
course, be used on any Sunday. 

Junior highs often show lack of interest 
in biblical subjects which frequently seem 
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to them rather far removed from their 
present existence and experience. Perhaps 
these services, based on creatures well 
known to any junior high (if born and 
bred on city streets one might have a little 
trouble locating a grasshopper!), will en- 
courage some junior highs to explore the 
Bible further, discovering more of its crea- 
tures: lizards, lions, jackals, foxes, snakes, 
and a myriad of others. Mere interesting 
facts and information are not considered 
of nearly as much importance, of course, 
as the real study of the Bible for its 
guidance on how to live. But through 
the study of some of the incidental portions 
of the Bible, we may help junior highs 
become more familiar with the great book 
and discover more of its relevance for their 
lives. 

Incidentally, the idea of using a bee 
as the basis for one of these services came 
from reading the book, Close-Up of a 
Honeybee? recently written by the Rev. 
Virgil E. Foster, the editor of this maga- 
zine. It made me wonder when and 
where bees might be mentioned un the 
Bible. 


1. The Mouse 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

I sing the goodness of the Lord 
That filled the earth with food; 

He formed the creatures with His word, 
And then pronounced them good. 


Lord, how thy wonders are displayed 
Where’er I turn my eye, 

If I survey the ground I tread, 
Or gaze upon the sky! 


God’s hand is my perpetual guard, 
He guides me with His eye; 
Why then should I forget the Lord 
Whose love is ever nigh? 
(Isaac Watts) 


Hymn: “The spacious firmament on 
high” 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 8 

Tatx: ‘The Mouse Is a Miracle” 


“And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger 
sextillions of infidels.” (Walt Whitman) 
A sextillion is a number too big for 

us to imagine: it has twenty-one zeros in 

it! Therefore, ‘‘sextillions of infidels” 
would be a good many unbelievers! The 
perfection of God’s creation of one mouse, 
says Walt Whitman, is enough to confound 
one thousand quintillions of unbelievers: 
and a quintillion is a thousand quadrillions, 
and a quadrillion is a thousand trillions, 
and a trillion is a thousand billions, and 
so on and on... 

*Close-Up 


of a Honeybee, Virgil E. Foster, 


William R. Scott, Inc., New York. 
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Not one of this unnumbered host of 
people can satisfactorily explain the miracle 
of a mouse! The bright eyes, the twitch- 
ing whiskers, the dainty ears, the tiny feet, 
the thread-like tail: the myriad of parts 
which combine to make this one small 
rodent are a marvel of God’s creation. 
No mere man has ever contrived a system 
by which he could invent a mouse! To 
be sure, the mouse is one of the most 
destructive pests known to mankind. But 
undesirable though they be, mice serve 
as an example of the wonder of God’s 
creation. 

Thoughtful Christians never lose their 
sense of aweand reverence for the mag- 
nificence arid marvelous complexity of the 
things God has made—the limitless skill 
of the human hand, far more versatile than 
any machine ever invented; the perfection 
of dew drops, gleaming like cut gems, or 
giving a jeweled border to a leaf or a 
spider web; the river of silver of the 
Milky Way and the galaxies upon galaxies 
of stars that spangle the sky at night. 
(Read Job 9:8-10, using the pronoun 
“He” instead of ‘‘Who.’’) 

PRAYER: 


Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast 
nourished us in our youth, who givest food 
to all flesh. Fill our hearts with joy and 
gladness, that we, having enough of all 
things, do every good work in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord, through whom 
to thee be glory, honor, might, majesty, 
and dominion, forever and ever. Amen. 
(Clementine Liturgy) 


2. The Colt 


Catt To Worsuip: Matthew 23:11, 12 


Hymn: “O Master, let me walk with 
thee” 

Scripture: Luke 19:29-35 

Tatx: “When the King Rode In” 


The familiar story we read every Palm 
Sunday reminds us of a well-loved picture 
of Jesus: riding on a small donkey as 
he enters the city of Jerusalem, while the 


‘children sing “Hosanna” and the people 


wave branches of palm trees and spread 
them in the way. 

The King of kings and Lord of lords, 
so far as we know, never rode any steed 
more pretentious than this common little 
beast of burden. An “ordinary king” 
would probably not have been content to 
ride anything less than a prancing white 
steed. But Jesus never rode a horse or 
a camel, or rode in a carriage or a chariot, 
so far as the Scriptures tell us. The only 
animal he rode was a donkey—first, as 
a baby in his mother’s arms on the way 
from Bethlehem to Egypt, and later on 
the day of his triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. 

The donkey is a hard-working animal in 
Palestine today, even as in Jesus’ time. 
On the roads of the Holy Land, one can 
meet a donkey so loaded with brushwood 
or bundles that nothing can be seen of 
the little animal but the head and feet. 

The donkey has been used as more than 
a beast of burden, however. Light, speedy 
animals were often used for riding, and 
particularly a white donkey, bedecked with 
a tasseled bridle and a silver-ornamented 
saddle, was much prized by the wealthy. 

And so it was this kind of animal on 
which Jesus rode: not one of the well- 
turned-out white donkeys of the wealthy, 
but a borrowed colt ‘on which no one 
has ever yet sat.” (A cowboy reading 
these verses, and noting that Jesus rode a 
colt that had never been ridden before, 
commented, “He must have had wonderful 
hands!”’) 
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A new kind of King had come into the 
world: not towering in military strength 
and physical prowess like King Saul, not 
Ea in battle and praised by the people 

r his victories like David, not renowned 
for wealth and wisdom like Solomon. His 
entry into Jerusalem was accompanied by 
no fanfare of trumpets or waving of battle 
lags. Palm branches, the symbol of peace, 
were waved in the air, rather than glisten- 
img swords or spears. The happy songs 
lof children, not the hoarse shouts of 
soldiers, were his greeting. 

_ And he rode, not a magnificent, pranc- 
ing war horse, but a humble little donkey, 
Eembol of quietness and peace. 

Hymn: “Not alone for mighty empire” 
PRAYER: 

Father, give us eyes to see and ears to 
hear thy message to us. Keep us from 
being blinded by the pomp and splendor 
of the world. Help us to see beyond the 
noise and clamor of our daily living to the 
quiet, peaceable way of life which Jesus 
showed by his every act and deed. Show 
us how to live among the members of our 
family and our friends, as one who brings 
peace and harmony to all with whom we 
work and play. Set before us our part in 
the unfinished work of the world, and give 
us the strength and will to do it. Amen. 


| 

3. Grasshoppers 

CALL TO WORSHIP: 
29, in this order. 
Write out for easy reading. 


Psalm 118: 1, 14, 6, 


Hymn: “Dare to be brave, dare to be 
true” 

Scripture: Numbers 13: 1, 2, 25-28, 33 
Tatx: “Not Like Grasshoppers” 


ce 


. and we seemed to ourselves like 
grasshoppers, and so we seemed to them.” 
(Numbers 13:33) 

A basketball team decides, “We can 
never win this game. ‘The other team is 
like giants, and we are like grasshoppers.” 
A girl says, “I should like to stand up for 
what I believe is right, but all the rest 
of the crowd think differently. My opinion 
would be only as a grasshopper among 
giants.” A boy says, “I knew we were 
destroying property when we broke those 
windows. But what could I alone say? 
I would be like a grasshopper among 
giants.” 

The team, the boy, the girl—all have 
given up without even trying. They have 
decided, even before the issue is joined, 
that they cannot win, they will have no 
influence, their voice will not be heard, 
their opinion will be disregarded. 

This is the same decision reached by 
ten of the spies sent by Moses to the land 
of Canaan. They agreed that it was in- 
deed a desirable country ‘flowing with 
milk and honey,” and they brought back 
samples of the grapes and fruits of the 
land, but they feared the inhabitants of 
the region. “We felt like grasshoppers 
when we saw them,” they said, “and we 
know they thought we looked like insects!” 

It is no doubt true that the Canaanites 
may have been of more than average 
stature and strength, but the ten fearful 
spies had forgotten one important thing 
which two of the spies, Caleb and Joshua, 
remembered. ‘The land, which we passed 
through to spy it out, is an exceedingly 
good land. If the Lord delights in us, he 
will bring us into this land and give it to 
us ...do not fear the people of the 
Eide ss. thessisord is with us, . .” 
These were the words of the ‘minority 
report.” 
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We can do well to remember these 
words of Caleb and Joshua. Let us not 
be afraid to speak the words of hope, 
when others may be ready to give up in 
despair. Let us not hesitate to speak for 
the “hard right against the easy wrong.” 
Let us not fear to take an unpopular stand 
when we feel persuaded in our inner 
consciences that it is the right position to 
take. We need not be afraid if we can 
say with Caleb and Joshua, “The Lord is 
with us.” When we are sincerely trying 
to do God’s will in any given situation, 
when we are earnestly trying to do what 
we feel he would have us do—then we 
need not fear any adversaries, for the same 
Lord who promised Moses and Caleb and 
Joshua, “I will be with thee,” will be with 
us also. 


PRAYER 


4. The Bee 


Catt To Worsuip: (same as last week) 


Hymn: “Our God, our help in ages past” 
Tatx: ‘When Troubles Swarm Like 
Bees” 
Which is your favorite psalm? the 


twenty-third? It is a beautiful psalm, and 
one of the very best known parts of the en- 
tire Bible. But we are cheating ourselves 
if we do not read often from the Book of 
Psalms and discover other great passages 
of scripture. Of the one hundred and 
eighteenth psalm Martin Luther wrote: 
“This is my psalm, my chosen psalm. 
I love them all; I love all Holy Scripture, 
which is my consolation and my life. But 
this psalm is nearest my heart, and I have 
a familiar right to call it mine. It has 
saved me from many a pressing danger, 


from which nor emperor, nor kings, nor 
sages, nor saints could have saved me. It 
is my friend; dearer to me than all the 
honors and power of earth.” 

An interesting picture is presented in 
the twelfth and thirteenth verses of this 
psalm: “They [my enemies ] surrounded 
me like bees, they blazed like a fire of 
thorns . . . I was pushed hard, so that I 
was falling, but the Lord helped me.” 

It is not hard to imagine what it is to 
be surrounded “like bees.” Whoever wrote 
this psalm in the dim ages past was very 
familiar with the habits of bees. He had 
either had an uncomfortable experience 
with a swarm of bees around him, or he 
had seen some other unfortunate creature 
pursued by a multitude of the buzzing in- 
sects. A bee is a most persistent individ- 
ual, and once his attention is fixed upon 
you, there is little chance of escape. 

We do not know the circumstances in 
which the psalmist found himself which 
caused him to write these verses. But we 
do know that he had suffered greatly, that 
he had been very distressed. It was God 
who saved him out of his troubles, and 
from whatever persistent enemies were tor- 
menting him like a swarm of bees. In- 
deed, God had spared him from death it- 
self: ‘The Lord has chastened me sorely, 
but he has not given me over to death” 
(verse 18). 

These words, written almost three thou- 
sand years ago, remind us of the sufficiency 
of God to help in any affliction. Four 
hundred years ago Martin Luther found 
these same words the greatest source of 
comfort and help in the entire Bible. They 


can be a help to each one of us also. 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 118:1-14, 24, 28, 29 


PRAYER 


Young People’s Departments 


by Clarice M. BOWMAN* 


THEME FOR JULY—AUGUST: 
“Our Eyes Are Upon Thee” 
Chronicles 20:12) 


(I 


For the Worship Committee 


You and your youth fellowship will 
probably be climbing a hill somewhere 
for a vesper hour or perhaps for an early 
morning service. As you stand there, the 
fresh winds in your hair, and widening 
horizons before your eyes, stretch! Pray 
eagerly, strongly, that God will keep you 
ever reaching and growing. Let his clean 
winds of forgiving love seek out all the 
dark, moldy places of unworthy thoughts 
of what you might do, and all the hurt, 
guilty remembrances of what you have 
done. Let your whole being be filled 
anew with beauty, goodness, gladness. 


‘Sing forth your thoughts, in words of 


*Assistant Professor of Religion, High Point 


College, High Point, North Carolina. 


Scripture (such as Isaiah 55; Psalms 19, 
138, 139, 148, 150; Matthew 5, 6, 7; 
Romans 12; Ephesians 6:1-20; James 1), 
or in hymns of praise or of purpose. Or 
let your thoughts find your own fresh, 
new expression, and write or sing that 
others too may be helped to worship. 

Worship means letting our response rise 
to meet the brooding creativity of the 
Spirit that would make us anew, remolding 
wherever the pattern is not true to his 
greater dream. 

His perfect plan I may not grasp, 

Yet I can trust the Love Infinite, 
And with my feeble fingers clasp 

The hand that leads me into light. 

My soul upon his errands goes; 

The end I know not—but God knows.? 
How much God can do for us and through 
us when we do make response, and make 
it whole-heartedly, gladly, though humbly 
and awesomely! 

Two themes are 


suggested for your 


1Author and source not located. 


midsummer worship planning: what God 
does for us, as we find new “revelations” 
in his created world and as we take to 
him our inner need; and what God might 
do through us, as we stretch our thoughts 
in compassion and concern, intercessory 
prayer and dedication. 

Preparing to look up (‘our eyes are 
upon thee”), that God may do for and 
through us, let us reread Isaiah 6:1-8, 
imagining how this young man may have 
brought to his worship-time in the Temple 
his concerns for his nation as well as for 
himself. Then, let us see how he was 
lifted to a higher vision (verses 1-3); 
but for such a Presence, how deep was 
his unworthiness, how sore his need (verse 
5). 

Have we, in our personal and group 
“mountain-top experiences” this summer, 
“seen the Lord, the King”? Have we, at 
times, had the “burning coal” touch us 
with its cleansing fire? 

Have we, or might we be willing to 
have heard the Lord saying, in the inmost 
silence of our own secret dreams, “Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” 

To help us prepare to make answer, 
these aids are offered. 


Calls to Worship 


Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way, 
Guide of the nations from the night pro- 
found 
Into the glory of the perfect day, 
Rule in our hearts that we may ever be 
Guided and strengthened and upheld by 
thee. 
JoHN CHADWICK 
* * * cs 


Leader: Let us reverently, as a fellowship 
in Christ, enter his holy presence. God 
is in his holy habitation. 

Group: How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts. 

* * * * 

O come, O Holy Spirit, come! 

Come as holy fire and burn in us, 

Come as holy wind and cleanse us, 

Come as holy light and lead us, 

Come as holy truth and teach us. 


Come as holy forgiveness and free us, 
Come as holy love and enfold us, 
Come as holy power and enable us, 
Come as holy life and dwell in us. 


Convict us, 
Convert us, 
Consecrate us, until we are wholly Thine 
For Thy using, through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen.? 
* %* * 
Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings, 


with thy most gracious favour, and further 
us with thy continual help; that in all 
our works begun, continued, and ended 
in thee, we may glorify thy holy Name, 
and finally, by thy mercy, obtain ever- 
lasting life: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. (Gregorian Sacramentary, A.D. 
590) 
* * * * 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy 
Scriptures to be written for our learning; 
grant that we may in such wise hear them, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them, that by patience and comfort of 
thy holy word, we may embrace, and ever 


*From an ancient prayer; adapted by Dr. Charles 
F. Whiston. In Fellowship, September 1, 1960, 
p. 26. Used by permission of Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation. 
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hold fast, the blessed hope of everlasting 

life, which thou hast given us in our 

Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. (Book of 

Common Prayer) 
* *& * & 

Since it is of thy mercy, O gracious 
Father, that another day is added to our 
lives; we here dedicate both our souls 
and our bodies to thee and thy service, in 
a sober, righteous, and godly life; in which 
resolution do thou, O merciful God, con- 
firm and strengthen us; that, as we grow 
and in 


in age, we may grow in grace, 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. (Edmund Gibson, 


1705) 
* * * * 
Direct, control, suggest, this day, 
All I design, or do, or say; 
That all my powers, with all their might, 
In Thy sole glory may unite. 
Thomas Ken, 1709 
(companion stanza to our Doxology) 
2 * * * 


Broad is the carpet God has spread, and 


beautiful are the colors he has given._ 


O God, whatever road I take joins the 
highway that leads to thee. 
= * * * 


ScriptuRE Passaces: Psalm 55:1, 2; 
Psalm 24: 1, 2; Psalm 98:1; Psalm 
104:1-4; Psalm 30:4; Psalm 95:1,-2; 
Psalm 105:1. 


* = * * 


May the peace of still waters, of mighty 
mountains, of green valleys; 

May the love of a little child, of a 
mother, of a good shepherd, of God the 
Father ; 

Guide us and keep us safely in the 
homeward way. Amen. 


Editor’s Note: Several references are 
made below to the book All Through the 
Year, by Grace McGavran.? This book is 
worth buying for your shelf of resource 
and reference books, if your library does 
not yet have it. You will also be interested 
in seeing Miss Bowman’s new book, Re- 
sources for Worship, by Clarice M. Bow- 


man, published by the Association Press, - 


New York 7, N. Y., at $4.95. 


1. Beholding Glory 


Porm: “The Wild Geese Fly” 
Through the Year,? page 103. 


THE CREATOR COMPANION 

Read Psalm 19:1. 

The last three summers I have worked 
as a forest fire lookout, sitting up above 
the Continental Divide. From there I 
have observed many beautiful sunrises and 
sunsets and felt the full force of lightning 
storms. Sitting up there alone, I could 
not help being aware of the greatness of 
God’s world. Under such conditions it 
is easy to think of God as just a master 
craftsman. The God of nature becomes 
a God of power and majesty. 

“Didn’t you get lonesome up there?” 
Until one learns that God is not only a 
creator but a companion anxious to join 
him in his work and leisure, he cannot 
enjoy being alone. The beautiful views 
make it only worse. But when he asks 
Jesus to join him, the lookout becomes 
a place of quiet but happy fellowship. 
Then one can really see the sunsets. This 
companionship is the only way to get the 


in All 


3All Through the Year, by Grace McGavran, pub- 
lished by Bethany Press, St. Louis 66, Mo. $2.50 


4John L. Johnson — Montana, in Power, July 
12, 1948, p. 14. Used by permission of National 
Conference of Methodist Youth. 
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it beautiful enough to be the ho: 


most out of life in everything we 
alone or with people. 

Father, for the privilege of witnessing: 
creation with thee, I give thanks. A 


* * * * 


THE SECRET OF CHANGE ; 

On a long steep beach the breakers ro! 
Tireless, flipping small rocks at the sk 

Working for thousands of years at 

goal, + 
Till rooted in foam, the cliff towers high 

The great white glacier rumbles with mir 


sod. 
Here lies the secret to change the ea 
Time, and the inch, and the Grace of 
Grant when we fail, and seem 
Too weak to live our dream, 
Faith that we share with Thee 
Part of eternity, 
God of the timeless sea. 
(Read Psalm 40:5.)5 


2. God’s World 


Tuts Woritp—Ouvurs A 
Whether there are additional wor 
where other human races dwell, no 
can say for sure at this time; but we know! 
certainly that we live in a ‘world created 
by a great and loving Father who be 
me 


his children—children made in his im 
and loved by him with “a love as high as} 
heaven, as wide as the universe, and as) 
lasting as eternity.” .. 
And it was our Father’s pleasure to} 
place man—a thinking reasonable creature, 
with a soul capable of loving and wor- 
shipping the Creator, and the endowment | 
of being able to live in harmony with the! 
works of creation, and affection and neigh- | 
borliness with other men—in dominion | 
over all created things. If man would 
order his life in accord with God’s law, 
wars would cease, men would live as 
brothers, and there would be peace and | 
good will which Christ came to bring to } 
earth. His kingdom can come in the | 
world only if we individually incorporate | 
into our lives the principles which Christ | 
taught and followed when he lived among 
men on earth. | 
It is we his creatures who have fail 
not God. Seasons never fail; drough 
may threaten, but rain finally comes, and | 
beauty is renewed on every hand. God’s_ 
world, as he planned it, is the home 
man in preparation for the perfect home | 
of eternity—that home beyond the stars. 
a home of such magnificence that Pai 
writing to the Corinthians said: “E 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither ha’ 
entered into the heart of man, the thin 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love him” (I Cor. 2:9, KJV). 6 


A STAR s 
Pause reverently : 
When you see a star! Z| 
Let not its message fall ri 
Unheard, / i: 
Unheeded. si 
Stars are so often left unheeded. _ 


There is such eloquence 

In stars. 

God knows their worth, 

For on that night of holy birth 

He lit a path from heaven to earth 
With one white star. 


5Richard Morgan — Ohio, in Power, May a 
1949, p. 44. Cf. note 4. « 

®Vera Idol, Paths of Shining Light, pp. 109-111, 
passim. Copyright 1956, Abingdon Press. Used 
by permission. r 
f 
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Huse reverently 
When you see a star! 
Heica SkoGSBERGH? 


) Tue DESERT 
| The desert proclaims God, because it 
s there, and for the most part man is 
) 
aot. Each cactus plant, each mesa, each 
jlapheap of a mountain is a public notice, 
leading, “This is Mine. I made it. I 
Was God before there were any valleys, any 
deserts, any planets, any stars. I was God 
iwhile My earth rotated its lifeless face 
to the sun. I was God when only one- 
‘celled creatures invisibly lived on My 
| a I was God when the great reptiles 
rooted in the swamps and flapped their 
Clumsy wings through fetid air. I am 
God. I shall be God, though you poison 
the air with cobalt and destroy every living 
jthing on this globe. I was, I am, I am 
be. Lam that Iam.” ... 
| It is no accident that solitary men, 
drifting in a boat far out at sea and 
‘seemingly alone in its immensity, have 
been ravished by the certainty of God’s 
presence. It is no accident that the first 
jure knowledge of God was given to a 
race of desert wanderers, caught between 
a blazing sun and fiery sand. 
| God would be a diminished God if we 
‘had to believe that His whole creation 
were our garden patch. He is so vast 
a God that His master plan includes para- 
graphs for snakes and scorpions and cactus 
plants, as well as cows, horses, tomatoes, 
@id men. .. < 

'To us is revealed what we need to 
‘know; the rest is in God’s mind and His 


In The Church School, January 1955. p. 32. 
Copyright, The Methodist Publishing House. Used 
by permission. 
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secret hands. 
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3. The Dark and Light Alike 
to Thee 


JEREMIAH’S STRUGGLE 

(Bible references are from Jeremiah 20, 
Moffatt Translation.) 

“Eternal One, thou didst persuade me, 
and I let myself be persuaded! 

Thou wast too strong for me; I had to 
yield.” 

Isn’t it like that? We are persuaded 
often, but never do we yield as we yield 
to God. He is too strong for us; his love 
makes us give in to Him. 

“Now all day I am a laughing-stock; 
men all deride me.” 

Many a Christian must go through this 
very same thing. Is not this the real 
test of our faith? 

“If I say, ‘I will not speak in his name 
any more, then I feel within me as it 
were a fire that burns my very being.” 

He who has come to know God, how 
can he help but speak in His name? He 
who tries to put God away finds he is 
putting away life itself. 

“Ah, but I have the Eternal on my side.” 

Jeremiah must have been overjoyed that 
he could make this statement. And so 
are we Christians. What a wonderful 
thing it is to say that we have God on 
our side. With Him we can stand against 
all odds no matter how great. And if 
other men ridicule us, we need not be 


8In Behold the Glory, by Chad Walsh, pp. 52- 
53. Copyright 1955. 1956, Harper & Brothers. 
Used by permission. 


afraid, for they cannot touch our hearts, 
they cannot make us yield as God has. 

O God, help our faith to be as great 
as that of the prophet Jeremiah. Amen.? 


Give THEM To Gop 
God needs the lonely places in your heart, 
God needs the desolate, the unshared hours 
Of loss and pain and friends’ misunder- 
standing, 
The weary hours when all your strength 
is spent, 
And all your wisdom is not wise enough. 


Give them to him, the hurt forsaken hours. 
He will receive them lovingly, and give 
What you at last are ready to receive, 

The fullness of his comfort and his grace, 
The encompassing presence of his love. 


God needs the hours you know your need 
of him, 
The lonely places only he can fill. 
JANE MERCHANT?!® 


4, Renewal! 


New Lire ror You 

Is there a burden beating you down? 
Hiding the sun? Stealing the song from 
your heart? Are you worn out, discour- 
aged, ready to quit? .. 

Then Jesus Christ 
yous. 2. 

At nightfall he, like all of us, was 
tempted by discouragement and despair, 
fear and resentment. What did he do? 
He dismissed the crowd, sent the disciples 


has a word for 


°Wesley Jensby — Nebraska, in Power, March 
21, 1950, p. 84. Cf, note 4. 


In The Greatest of These, 
Copyright, Abingdon Press. 


by Jane Merchant. 
Used by permission. 
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away to the other side of the lake, and 
went up into a mountain to pray. On 
some shoulder of a rugged, brown hill 
he watched the sun slip from sight into a 
sea of gold as the pastel shades of evening 
softly tinted the sky. He watched as at 
first one and then later more and more 
stars appeared until soon the heavens 
were an upturned basket of jewels. Walk- 
ing along, his face uplifted, he seemed to 
be a lonely figure etched against the night 
sky. But he was not alone... . 

To remember such a night in our Mas- 
ter’s life is to see our own souls in a 
mirror. It is to hear him say: “What 
I have found . . . you too can find. You 
can be made ready for life again.” 5 

In God’s company we too can see our- 
selves, our daily tasks, and our troubles 
in the light of eternity. Through prayer 
we look beyond the distractions, disap- 
pointments, and hurts of the moment to 
the redeeming horizons of faith in the 
ultimate triumph of love, truth, and jus- 
tice; faith that God understands and 
honors our right intentions even when 
we stumble and fail; faith that our weak- 
ness brings his strength and our blunders 
open the door to his wisdom. 

What man, flying over an ocean at night, 
does not marvel at the skill which holds 
the plane on course through the trackless 
sky? As the motors thunder their deep- 
throated song, the clouds seem far below, 
the stars are your companions, and an 
infinity of night sky stretches far above. 
Your destination, two thousand or more 
miles away, is a tiny speck in that vastness 
beneath you. Early the next morning, the 
nose of the plane begins to tip down 
through the billowing clouds and _ the 
foam-whipped layers of fog, and there 
before you is your destination. All night 
long the pilot held the plane on course 
because of a man just behind him who 
now and again “shot the stars.” 

In prayer we “shoot the stars.” We 
gain the long view which helps us hold 
our tiny, fragile crafts on course through 
life’s shadowed nights and buffeting winds. 
In the morning we are once more ready 
for life. 

EvereTT W. PALMER?! 
*-% & & 


1In You Can Have a New Life, 
Palmer, pp. 50-53. Copyright 
Press. Used by permission. 


by Everett W. 
1959, Abingdon 
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Thou madest light for our comfort and 
broughtest forth darkness out of thy treas- 
ures to overshadow the earth, that the 
living creatures of it might take their 
rest. Fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
wind and storm, fulfill thy word and mani- 
fest thy glory. Suffer not the sons of men 
to be silent, but let the noblest work of 
thy creation pay thee the noblest sacrifice 
of praise. Amen. (John Wesley) 


5. Jesus Said, “Lazarus, Come 
Forth!” 


How often we may have read the spine- 
tingling, breathtaking story of Jesus stand- 
ing before the tomb of Lazarus. Vibrant, 
dynamic Life . . . confronting death and 
decay. Life speaks the word, ‘Come 
forth!” God’s ever-near, brooding creative 
power moves silently but surely and 
breathes newer life, calls forth all that 
was slumbering or hungering for life. 

Have- there been ... are there now 

. times in our own lives when we were 


about to allow the forces of death and. 


decay to take over, to pull us to defeat 
or to attitudes or deeds on levels lower 
than the Life Abundant would hold? 
Perhaps this summer, as we have glimpsed 
further meanings in God’s call and sensed 


his power in greater ways upon our-lives,— 


we have purposed to strive anew. Or 
perhaps we are still at the crossroads of 
inner struggle— 


Two Facep sy NATURE 
Man can face two ways— 
The same man— 
Toward war, toward peace, 
Toward darkness, toward light. 


His possible power 
Can destroy or build. 


The key to the use of his power 
Is in which way he looks. 


When he sets his face, 

He lines up his life, 

He disciplines his body and soul. 
And he moves ahead. 


The measure of his world of tomorrow 
Is inside himself.12 


DrirecTeD MEDITATION: 

Let us spend these few minutes in con- 
templating our need for assurance of our 
selfhood as a holy trust from God—not 
to be disregarded in a self-willed martyr- 
dom, but to be dedicated in God-led love. 
In the quest for becoming selves, we 
acknowledge our need for divine forgive- 
ness and for the miracle of calmed fears 
to be continually reenacted within us. 

Let us think of ways we tend to fill 
our lives with insignificant things, leaving 
but little room for the love-energy that is 
from God and that makes for Christlike 
relations with others— 

Our willingness to be full of eating and 
sleeping and to be empty of Life; 

Our willingness to be full of platitudes, 
and empty of Truth; 

Our willingness to be full of acquaintances, 
and empty of Friends; 

Our willingness to be full of knowledge 
about God, and empty of knowledge of 
God. 

But in our consciousness of our own 
insufficiency, our acknowledgment of our 
need of relation with One Higher, is 
God’s opportunity. 


CALLED, CHOSEN 
From that moment in which God re- 


“By George Harper, inside cover of Power, Fall, 
1950. Cf. note 4. 


vealed to Abraham the unique and thrill! 
ing destiny that attended him, the ol 
patriarch was unable to live like an or 
dinary person. He had been called an 
chosen. That simple fact altered ev 
decision he might have made from t 
day forward. 

Charles Leber . . . tells the story of 
old black man he met in Africa w 
seemed to be doing a strange thing. N 
and again in the course of his day’s w 
the aged one would stop, lay his ham 
solemnly on the top of his head, move 
his lips as though in prayer, and, 
completed, he would proceed with his task. 

“He has-been a Christian for some years 
now,” the missionary explains, “and he 
carries in his memory a very vivid im- 
pression which attended his baptism. It 
means that from that moment on he mu 
live an entirely new and different type of. 
life. Now, when he finds himself con- 
fronted with some new _ responsibility, 
temptation, or bewilderment, he stops, lays 
his right hand on his head at the spot 
where the baptismal water was placed, 
and says to himself, ‘You are a baptized 
person.’ That seems to steady him and to 
open up for him the sources of power. 
And it is amazing how the dear old saint 
has grown as a person and as a Christian.” 

BC Roy L. Smirxui% 


. Stand by the Ways, and Look... 
See Jeremiah 6:16-17. 
QuEsT FoR Gop 
Now has the pride of Man, like his infant 
moon, 
Ascended to the skies; ‘ 
Rocketed heavenward by violent thrust, 
In spinning arc it flies ot 
Beyond the crust of Earth, by night and. 
blazing moon, 
And the boast of Man that he will: 
follow soon! | 
Once, in some remember’d time, 
The boundless fields of space, 
The pathways of the planets, the moun- 
tains of the moons, | 
Were proclaimed God’s dwelling place. 
His voice was heard upon the wind; — 
By His hand the stars were sown 
And the pillar’d clouds uprising, in azured 
halls of Heaven, 
Held His high throne! 


But now the pride of Man, like his infant 
moon, 
Has mounted to the stars. 
Claiming all heav’n above as eee do- 
main, 
He seeks no God of love, but follows 
blood-red Mars, 
The prophet of his doom. 
The only hope for Man that he will find 
God soon 
High in the heavens, 
pole, 
And in his own Christ-like soul! 
Katuryn J. ALLEN? 
* * * * 


For this is the nation which Thou hast 
chosen, 

And these are the people, to whom Thou 
findest no equal. 

In Thee do we trust, for lo! Thy law is 
with us, 

And we know that we shall not fall so 
long as we keep Thy statutes. (II 

Baruch—O. T. Apocrypha) 


arched pole to 


18In Stewardship, by Roy L. Smith. Copyright, 
Abingdon Press. Used by permission. 


4In North Carolina Education, December 1960, 
p. 20. Used by permission. 
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CLEAN HANDS 

It was the custom among the ancient 
Hebrews when they stood to pray to extend 
| 3 hands upward, palms opened to 
heaven, to present their petitions. 

In this Scripture [Isaiah 1:15] the 
prophet alludes to the posture and warns 
Ee nation that God will not listen when 
|they pray because, as he looks down upon 
them at their prayers, the first thing he 
‘sees is their bloody hands. 

| We sing “God Bless America” with 
‘something like hilarious abandon, utterly 
lindifferent to, or unconscious of, those 
‘sins of the nation that make the blessings 
lof God almost impossible. 

How clean are the hands we upraise to 
'God when they have only recently marked 
\a ballot in favor of the liquor interests? 
| How clean are the hands of a nation 
|that spends millions of dollars a year for 
| dog racing, prize fights, and burlesque 
|shows, but neglects churches, community 
|chests, and orphanages? 

How clean are the hands of a nation 
that squanders money on luxuries but ig- 
mores the starving and suffering who have 
‘been left bleeding and half dead in the 
wake of war? 

| How clean are the hands of a nation 
‘that fattens on its war industries but seeks 
to retreat from its world responsibilities? 
_|How clean are the hands of that nation 
which reckons its foreign policy entirely 
on the basis of its trade balances and 
.economic power, with never a thought of 
the world’s great hungers? 

It sometimes happens that our hands 
‘speak much louder than our voices, and 
God cannot hear the prayers we intone 
because of the raucous cries of our in- 
dustrial struggles.13 


Peace Is A SEED 

Peace is an idea—give it your thoughts. 
For if youth today do not give their 
thoughts completely to peace, will there 
be any peaceful thinking in this world? 

Peace is a seed—plant it in your hearts. 
For if youth today do not plant the seed 
of peace in their lives, will there be any 
mature peace plants tomorrow? 

Peace is a cause—give it your life! 
For if youth today do not give themselves 
completely to the cause of peace, will 
there be any persons through which the 
cause of peace will breathe? 

Peace is a word—give it your tongue! 
For if youth today do not speak the word 
of peace, will there be talk of peace in 
days to come? 

Hitler had to capture the youth of his 
country in order to battle for the “superior 
race.” Russia and the United States and 
other countries today are fighting for the 
minds and allegiances of youth. Christ 
needs the young people of the world to 
fight for the cause of peace!1® 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 

. We pray for world peace, which 
is born out of integrity, righteousness, and 
love. We pray for freedom, knowing 
that freedom exists nowhere until it exists 
everywhere. We pray for the leaders of 
the nations of the world, and especially 
for the leaders of the United States of 
America. We ask not for a church-con- 
trolled country, but for a nation directed 
by God-dedicated men and women. Place 
‘courage in their hands and purity in their 
hearts.” (Finley Eversole, in Power, June 


1955.4) 


1%Phil Lawson — Ohio, in Power, April 25, 1953, 
p. 27. Cf. note 4. 
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7. Like Mustard Seed, or Leaven 


Porm: “Long years ago, along the coun- 
try lanes,’ in All Through the Year,® 
page 17. 


* * * * 


An elderly woman had known more than 
the average amount of trouble. Her hus- 
band had died after a lingering illness. 
Their savings were gone. She lived in a 
wheel chair. Her only support was her 
old-age pension and what little she could 
earn with a bit of art work. 

Yet, by ways no one could ever under- 
stand, she managed to save a tenth from 
her tiny income. From week to week she 
would send a small gift to some missionary 
working in Africa, Mexico, Cuba, Korea, 
or South America. In the course~ of 
twenty years she established contacts clear 
around the world. 

“It has been the greatest experience of 
my life,” she said to a friend. “In fact, 
it has been my life. When I pick up a 
paper and read of something happening 
in Havana, Manila, Buenos Aires, or Seoul, 
I say to myself, ‘I have an interest in 
that city. I have holdings there.’ ” 

Sometimes the neighbors pass and see 
her gazing out the window and find it 
difficult to understand how she can smile 
so much of the time. “She is such a 
great sufferer,’ they sometimes say; “yet 
she seems to have so much to live for, and 
she knows so many interesting things 
about so many interesting places.” They 
do not know about the way she has gone 
adventuring for others with her tiny gifts 
that have become so transforming and 
creative. As the Old Testament says, her 
“line has gone out through all the earth” 
(Psalm 19:4, KJV).13 


Porm: ‘“O God, our Father, who art 
great and good,’ in All Through the 
Year,? page 100. 


PROPAGANDA 
Thistledown before the wind, 
What can it do but go? 
But thistledown, when winds are spent, 
Will seed the earth and grow. 
Joun W. SHAcKForD!6 


A CBRISTIAN 
A Christian must go where the night is 
darkest 
And be the light. 
He must go where wrong is strongest 
And be right. 
He must go where men are cowards 
And be courageous. 
He must go where men are slaves, 
And be free. 
A Christian must go where all men doubt 
And have faith. 
He must go where men hate 
And be loving. 
He must go where men are victims 
And be victorious. 
He must go where men are Christless 
And be Christian.1 


8. Go—I Am with You! 
Tuy Krincpom Come 
Read Matthew 28:19-20. 
“Lord, thy Kingdom come!” 
“Yes, my child, and it 
through you.” 
“But Lord, there are the preachers .. . 
and the missionaries.” 
“Yes, my child, but there are never 
enough.” 
“Lord, thy Kingdom come!” 


must come 


In The Christian Century, 
Used by permission. 


November 30, 1960. 


“Yes, young man, Africa is 
calling, pleading.” 

“But Lord, I had planned other . . .” 

“And India, too.” 

“Lord, thy Kingdom come!” 

NES young woman, and Brazil is just 
beginning.” 

“But Lord, 
other. . 

“And Japan, too.” 

“Lord, thy Kingdom come!” 

“Yes, young person, and in its coming 
you must GO!” 

“But Lord, I must have a vision, a 
call.” 

“Your call is the need seen, the oppor- 
tunity realized.” 

“Lord, thy kingdom come!” 

“Then you must let MY will be done.” 

Yes, Lord!?? 

“Lo, I am with you always... 


waiting, 


my family, I had planned 


Ue PAT, 


“Eddie Farley -— Kentucky, in Power, March 
31, 1953, p. 95. Cf. note 4. 
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BOOKS OFF THE PRESS 


In the Unity of the Faith 


Foreword by Edwin T. Dahlberg. 
Philadelphia, Christian Education Press, 
1960. 187 pp. $3.00. 


The publication of this volume is a 
remarkable achievement in that it had 
the cooperation of leaders in twenty-seven 
different communions who contributed the 
sermons and meditations included. Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, recently retired 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, expresses the over-all motif quite 
well in the foreword: “The unity spoken 
of here is something more than unity for 
its own sake. It is not. superficial ‘to- 
getherness’; it is unity with a passionate 
and powerful sense of mission.” 

The churches represented include most 
of the leading denominations in this coun- 
try, ranging all the way from such di- 
vergent groups as Eastern Orthodox, 
Seventh Day Adventist, and Friends to 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Episcopal. 
Surely a sense of unity of spirit can be the 
foundation for greater unity in other 
areas. 

Stites Lessty 


Teaching the New Testament 
By Edna M. Baxter. Philadelphia, 


Christian Education Press, 1960. 309 pp. 
$4.95. 
Ninety-three pages of this book are 


given to a summary of the Christian 
message as exhibited in the several New 
Testament books. The remaining pages 
are devoted to suggestions about how this 
material may be taught to students at 
various age levels. Recognizing that, in 
general, “The New Testament is adult 
material,’ the author recounts teaching 
aids calculated to bring it to children 
and young people “by gradual stages” 
but always with the aim of awakening 
in them “a desire to read and appre- 
ciate.” 

Among these aids are dramatizations 
(with examples of scripts written in 
church school classes), impersonations (“I 
am Aquila”), and imagined news stories 
(“Herod Has Big Blowout at Tiberias’). 
Among substantive materials are informa- 
tion about Jewish observance of holidays 
mentioned in the Bible, and lectures by 
Alexander Purdy on the real significance 
of the Christmas and Easter narratives. 

These ways of teaching the New Testa- 
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ment were not simply developed in class- 
rooms at Hartford Seminary but have been 
tested in the author’s “Saturday School 
of Religion” and other classes. 
grams are designed to help the young 
think themselves back into the time of 
Jesus. One would like to see development 
of programs involving the necessity for 
making gospel decisions in contemporary. 
situations. 5 

J. Carter Swarm 


The English Bible 


By F. F. Bruce. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 234 pp. $3.75. 


Although the publishers of The New 
English Bible: New Testament arranged 
the appearance of this history of trans- 
lations to coincide with the publication of 
their newest version, the author had not 
seen the version when he wrote, and the 
concluding chapter, devoted to it, contains 
little of substance. 

The author’s facility at historical narra- 
tion is superior to his critical sense. 
sections dealing with the the ages from 


Bede and Caedmon to the revisions of the 
last century are much better than the last 
quarter of the book. Although there is 
nothing new, the story of the early cen- 
turies is well told. 

The author uses the happy device of 
tracing the development through the cen- 
turies by reference to the way particular 
passages have been translated. The Lord’s 
Prayer, the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
and the opening verses of the Letter to 
Hebrews are treated in this fashion. 

Since the author is a professor at the 
University of Manchester, he naturally 
knows more about British church life than 
American. Unfortunately, his information 
regarding Bible translation on our side of 
the Atlantic seems to have been largely 
gathered from those not within the main- 
stream of cooperative Christianity. 


J. CARTER SwAIM 


Let Us Break Bread Together 


By Fred D. Gealy. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1960. 137 pp. $2.50. 


This little volume deserves wide circu- 
lation and will richly reward a reverent 
study. It contains seventy-two brief de- 
votional talks, with prayers, prepared for 
delivery at communion services at Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist 


The pro-- 


The © 


University. The author was the much 
beloved professor of New Testament an 
church music who recently retired afte 
twenty years of unusual service on that 
faculty. The talks were recorded on tape 
without the speaker’s knowledge and were 
later reproduced with his permission and 
published in his honor on the occasion} 
of his retirement. Each talk is here re- 
lated to one of the Sundays of the Church 
Year or to a special day in the calendar.) 
Here is never a wasted word or shallow) 
sentiment. There is food for thought 
wherever . One opens the book—such 
thought as, in its outreach, has length, 
breadth, depth, and height. 
This book is highly recommended not, 
only for theological students for whom, 
the talks were prepared, but also for the 
many discerning men and women who, 
are earnestly seeking an intelligent and 
devout practice of their religion and who) 
are seeking holy communion in their par-' 
taking of the sacrament of the Lord’s; 
Supper. 
Puitip S. WATTERS: 


Gheitien Attitudes Toward 
War and Peace 


By Roland H. Bainton. Nashville, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1960. 299 pp. $4.75. 


This historical survey of the three atti-: 
tudes toward war that have been espoused 
by the Christian Church ranges in time, 
from antiquity to the space age. Dr.| 
Bainton traces the three points of view— 
pacifism, the theory of the just war, and 
belief in the crusade—through the various 
periods and countries in which they have: 
found root. He examines their influence 
and effect objectively, quoting saints, 
soldiers, and statesmen, the religious and 
the irreligious. | 

Building on the documentation in the 
earlier portion of the book, he attempts 
in the two final chapters to make an 
evaluation and to propose an attitude 
that he feels is relevant for today. Not 
all readers will agree with his conclusions 
or be persuaded by his arguments, but 
few will question the lucidity, reasonable- 
ness, and sense of history that characterize 
his presentation. This is a vastly readable 
text that can furnish the background 
every Christian needs to rethink his own 
attitudes toward war and peace. 


Mar H. AsHwortH 


Our Community 


Edited by Dorothy and Curtis Mial. 
New York, New York University Press, 
1960. 269 pp. $5.00. 


As urbanism increasingly becomes a 
way of life in our society, with the ac- 
companying rejection of the American 
myth of the “rugged individual,” we shall 
see more and more pages devoted to com- 
munity problem-solving on an organized 
basis. Analogous to the development of 
unions when organized capitalism inhibited 
individual work solutions, the students of 
society are exploring the possibility of 
organized problem-solving at the commu- 
nity level. 

Dorothy and Curtis Mial’s volume stands 
in this stream of concern. It is, in fact, 
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| work book for community problem- 
jolving. Assuming that increased par- 
jicipation in community affairs and knowl- 
tdge about one’s community are the 
bssential factors in organized problem- 
solving, the book is a program manual 
for the organization and utilization of 
community study information. Meetings 
fre outlined in a series of steps directed 
at learning more about one’s own com- 
munity, appropriating methods of success- 
ful problem-solving in other communities, 
and evaluating one’s own community to 
discover problem areas and resources. 
_ These basic areas are supplemented with 
papers on community study or aspects of 
it, sketches of group dynamics for leaders, 
methods for the use of statistics, and lists 
of available materials to use. The authors 
report successful uses of the manual in 
several cities in the West and Midwest. 
The purpose of the volume, like that 
of any guide, is not only to outline a self- 
study process; it is also intended to pro- 
mote an idea. /For these authors it 
represents an attempt to recover “organic 
community.” In the midst of the complex- 
ity of the metropolis, with its political and 
economic structures and mobility of popu- 
lation, such a philosophy of community 
is both naive and unrealistic. For the 
small community or suburb this is perhaps 
possible. But for the direction which our 
society is now taking down the road to 
urbanism and the “megapolis,”’ time will 
be better spent in teaching us to be, more 
effective political animals. 
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Atlas of the Classical World 


Edited by A. A. M. Van der Heyden 
and H. H. Scullard. New York, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1959. 221 pp. $15.00. 


We are living in a new time, different 
from anything in the past. Nevertheless, 
certain parts of our past were so significant 
as to set the form of much of our modern 
life. This is true of the classical world. 
A vivid memory of Greece and Rome may 
freshen our sense of the new, at the same 
time suggesting the permanent aspects of 
all man’s work. 

The Atlas of the Classical World is an 
enjoyable book designed to do both these 
things. Its maps show not only the geo- 
graphical settings for Greek and Roman 
history but also its religious, economic, 
military, literary, artistic, and political 
aspects. The abundant illustrations and 
photographs portray the life and occupa- 
tions of ordinary men of that time. The 


text discusses, in a style both readable 
and reliable, the history and the culture 
of Greece and Rome. 

By map, illustration, and text this Atlas 
presents the early origins of the Greeks, 
their rapid climb to political and cultural 
heights, their political failure, and the 
later spread of Hellenistic culture through- 
out the Mediterranean area; the rise of 
the Roman Empire, its crisis and failure, 
the birth of a World Empire from the 
ashes of the Republic, and its eventual 
decline in the West; and finally a survey of 
the heritage of classical culture: the Greek 
and Latin literature, classical art and 
architecture, and the legacy of Roman 
law. 

The Atlas is not intended for scholars 
who have this information readily avail- 
able in greater detail. It is a companion 
to the earlier Atlas of the Early Christian 
World. Together these two books can 


give the reader a lively sense of the sig- 


—the new Kits’re bustin’ out all over! 


. ripe, ready, and popping their pages with a completely fresh crop of 
ideas for fun and growth in the fruitful year ahead. Order them now! 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP KIT, Vol. 19 


Discussion topics include such thought-sprouters as: “Is It Unchristian to 
Doubt?” “If You Fail—What Then?” “The Death Penalty—Right or Wrong?” 
“So What’s Wrong with Cheating?” “Why Not a Good Argument?” and 
many more, 27 in all. “How Do We Read the Bible?” and “What Do 
Protestants Believe?” are the workshop subjects, and the clinic covers 
problems of developing and carrying out group projects. There's a new 
play, of course, and new material and suggestions for worship and for 
recreation. $3.50 


JUNIOR-HI KIT, No. 18 


Twenty discussion topics center around two main themes: “The Bible and 
the Church” and “Our Life and Our World.” There’s plenty of grand new 
plans for fun, new material for the devotional life, and a thoughtful play 
about the attitudes of American and Puerto Rican youth toward each other. 
Since this kit is addressed primarily to the advisors of junior highs, it is 
suggested that several copies be purchased, one for the church library, one 
for each advisor or advising couple, and one or two for planning commit- 
tees. This avoids tedious retyping. $3.00 


FIRST SIX TITLES 
Adventures in Parenthood $1.45 


_A Call to Faith $1.75 
The Sermon on the Mount and 
Its Meaning for Today $1.45 
Understanding the Books of 
the Old Testament $1.95 
Understanding the Books of 
the New Testament $1.95 
We Believe $1.25 


At your denominational book store. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa, 


ask your bookseller 
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nificance of the two great roots of Western 
civilization: the Christian Church and 
the culture of Greece and Rome. Every 
church library should have both, and 
every church leader could study them with 
profit. 

Wes.Ley M. STEVENS 


Worship Programs for Juniors 


By Alice A. Bays and Elizabeth J. 
Oakberg. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 
1960. 206 pp. $3.00. 


The thirty-eight worship services in this 
book present hymns, poems, Scripture 
passages, and prayers well selected as ex- 
pressions of ideals for juniors, and stories 
of persons who have expressed the ideals 
in their living. The use of a story in 
each service is based on the experience of 


when juniors learn of a leader who is 
working with God or of an important 
event in which God’s will is done.” 

A brief introduction gives good inspira- 
tional and practical help to leaders, in- 
cluding instructions for directing choral 
reading and addresses for sources of audio- 
visual aids in worship. 

The inexperienced leader can follow 
any service precisely as it is printed. The 
more experienced leader will profit from 
studying the pattern of each service, to 
learn how to help juniors or other teach- 
ers plan original services. The services 
are arranged with ideological and emo- 
tional flow, from a confident call to wor- 
ship to a personal response to the presence 
of God. Comparing this thoughtful plan- 
ning with a service in which the leader 
begins looking up songs after the congre- 
gation has assembled will be illuminating. 


“worship is enhanced 


THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

SaRA LITTLE considers the current consensus of 
theological thought about the nature of the bibli- 
cal message. From this basis she presents the 
views of prominent Christian educators on the 
issues involved for the church’s teaching ministry. 
This profound study investigates today’s devel- 
oping philosophy of Christian education for min- 
isters, D.C.E.’s, theologians, and students. $3.50 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 

Max THURIAN. Part I: The Old Testament. This 
essay in “liturgical theology” seeks to provide a 
firm basis in Scripture for the eucharistic me- 
morial. Translated from the French, it goes to 
the heart of the Reformed understanding of 
eucharistic worship. No. 7, Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship series. Paper, $1.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Curt KuHL. With great care, Curt Kuhl analyzes 
each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. He presents 
in a compact, readable manner the process through 
which the Old Testament has passed. Fresh and 
stimulating in treatment, this book aims to bring 
the best of biblical scholarship within reach of 
the average pastor and student. $4.50 


ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 

KARL BarTH. With his characteristic ability for 
penetrating thought, Barth scrutinizes Anselm’s 
celebrated proof of the existence of God and sets 
it within the context of the eleventh-century 
thinker’s own theological scheme. Properly under- 
stood, says Barth, Anselm’s proof is a model of 
good theology, “which at every step I have found 
instructive and edifying.” $3.00 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 

RoBerT B. MCNEILL. With sharp and pungent 
phrases, McNeill calls the church to respond to 
a prophetic ministry. Examining the prophet’s 
vocation, the author considers his call and char- 
acter, conflict with cult and culture, and contests 
with the priests. McNeill says that prophet and 
priest must be united in every churchman. $2.50 


ask your bookseller 


The professional leader will use this 


book as a valuable source of worship 
terials and references. It is unfortun 
that a 1960 book contains the old ad 
of the International Journal of Religio 
Education, but the correct address is i 
mediately available to readers of this 
view. 

ETHEL TILLE 


Stories of Yesterday and 
Today for Juniors 


By Alice Geer Kelsey. Nashville 
Abingdon Press, 1961. 127 pp. $2.00. 


Here is a new collection selected fron 
Mrs. Kelsey’s previously published storie: 
and arranged in an interesting space-time 
pattern. Part I contains five stories of the 
present time in the space world U.S.A. 
Part II contains eight stories of the presen 
time in other lands. In Part III are nin 
stories that range from the first centu 
A.D. to 1946. This terminal date is in th 
remote past for a junior! The space o 
these stories extends from Antioch in Syri 
across Germany of the Middle Ages, te 
New-England, upper New York State, the 
Shenandoah Valley, Arizona, and on té 
Tibet. 

Two Filipino folk tales, a Persian folk’ 
tale, and a German one lead us out of 
the space-time in which we live, and eight 
stories on “The Bible in Today’s World” 
illustrate the timeless values of the Bible 
everywhere. : 

Active boys and girls will listen to Mrs. 
Kelsey’s stories or enjoy reading them, 
for in these stories things happen. Thoug' 
each story is short enough for use in 
worship service, it is not a mere anecdote. 
It tells of events that start new ways of! 
living or new appreciations, often ne 
awareness of the happiness of belonging to 
the human family. And today’s juniors,’ 
whose interest in fact more than in fiction 
is frequently evident, will be glad to find) 
at the ends of stories the sources from 
which Mrs. Kelsey has drawn the material 
that she presents in the selective, pointed 
style of fiction. 

ETHEL TILLEY 


Book Notes: Prayers and 
Meditations 


My Heart an Altar 

By Margaret Hoyt and Eleanor Hoyt 
Dabney. Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1959. 189 pp. $3.50. An anthology of 
Scripture, stories, poems, prayers, and 
hymns for personal devotions, family wor- | 
ship, or group meetings. The user will 
not find “programs” as such, but materials | 
that he may combine as he chooses in, 
planning for worship. 


The Pastor’s Prayerbook 

By Robert N. Rodenmayer. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 319 pp. 
$5.00. A compact but comprehensive 
volume of original prayers for all occasions. 
The prayers are short and cover a wide 
variety of subjects, including various as- 
pects of Christian education, as well as 
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‘ : 
nearly every type of meeting. An ideal 
gift for a minister or director of Christian 
i 


Let Us Pray 


Prepared by the Committee on Public 
Worship and Aids to Devotion of the 
| ome Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land Oxford University Press, 1959. 96 
pp. This book was prepared to provide 
prayers for use in the home, in schools, 
and in various fellowships, so that lay 
Teaders might conduct short services ap- 
fe Prictely. 


‘The Student at Prayer 

| Edited by H. D. Bollinger. Nashville, 
ihe Upper Room, 1960. 96 pp. Single 
copy, 75¢; $7.50 per dozen. Name silver 
‘stamped, 50¢ extra per book. This col- 
\lection of prayers written by students and 
‘persons in student work around the world 
‘deals with the complex aspects. of college 
and university life. Accompanying each 
‘prayer are a verse of Scripture and a brief 
‘quotation from an outstanding author. 
There is also a foreword by the editor on 
the meaning of prayer. 


Home Altar Treasures 

_ Edited by Daniel Nystrom. Rock Island, 
Ill., Augustana Book Concern, 1960. 397 
pp. $3.00. A book of devotionals for 
every day of the year, chosen from mate- 
rial that appeared over an eighteen-year 
period in The Home Altar while Dr. 
Nystrom was editor. 


Profiles of the Passion 

By Paul H. A. Noren. Rock Island, I11., 
‘Augustana Press, 1961. 76 pp. $1.50. 
‘Dr. Noren takes a new look at the men 
who were involved in the events of the 
Crucifixion. He outlines their characters 
and brings to focus the eternal truths re- 
vealed as the men came into contact with 
the Christ. 


He Was Driven into the Wilderness 

By Worth Marion Tippy. New York, 
William Sloane Associates, 1960. 43 pp. 
$2.00. A poetic interpretation of the life 
and work of Christ as the son of man and 
as the Son of God, centering especially on 
the Temptations. © 


The New Life 

By Theodore Parker Ferris. Greenwich, 
Seabury Press, 1960. 130 pp. $2.50. Dr. 
Ferris, rector of the famous Trinity Church 
in Boston, is concerned that modern man 
go beyond a life in pursuit of happiness 
to a life in the power of the incarnate 
Christ. He shows that the New Life is 
vitally related to the world of today. 


What Language Shall I Borrow? 

By William D. Streng. Minneapolis, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1961. 191 
pp. $3.00. In these thirty brief Lenten 
meditations the author emphasizes that the 
cross of Christ is the central event in his- 
tory. He proposes that men borrow for 
their lives the “language of God”—humil- 

ity, love, eternity, self-condemnation, re- 
_demptive blood, and worship. 


We Call This Friday Good 


By Howard G. Hageman. Philadelphia, 


June 1961 


Muhlenberg Press, 1961. 83 pp. $1.50. 
A series of meditations on the seven last 
words of Christ, this volume emphasizes 
not only the sinfulness of man but also the 
glory of God that was made manifest on 
Good Friday. 


“Caring” in a World 
of Violence 


(Continued from page 135) 


rect access to their feelings and are 
more inclined to conceal them. Nev- 
ertheless, the teacher can create an 
atmosphere conducive to examining 
the range of emotions that might be 
involved in the responses of biblical 
characters or present-day individuals 
undergoing similar experiences. Ba- 
sically, his effort is to help his stu- 
dents recognize their own and others’ 
potentialities for caring. 

It is not easy to provide young 
people with an understanding of 
what goes on behind the facade of 
not caring about themselves or others 
that is erected by those who live by 
violence or whose existence is only 
for “kicks.” The teacher who at- 
tempts such teaching has a difficult 
task, but if he succeeds only to the 
extent of helping his students to a 
greater awareness of their own and 
others’ emotions, he will have accom- 
plished something important. 


Actions speak louder than words 


Whether the average church school 
teacher, with relatively limited con- 
tacts with his students, can help them 
to go beyond awareness and under- 
standing to active caring is a moot 
question. The teacher’s own caring, 
his love and acceptance of others, 
may reach the student and become 
meaningful to him. To have felt 
loved is an essential prerequisite to 
the development of the ability to love. 
Unfortunately those who are most 
in need of affection are often those 
least lovable. While the Christian 
faith carries with it assurance of love 
even for these, there is little doubt 
that the ability to convey such as- 
surance seldom comes readily or 
easily to the teacher. 

If a student has a warm feeling 
for his teacher, he becomes open to 
the teacher’s influence. Consciously 
or unconsciously, he may try to shape 
his behavior in ways resembling the 
teacher’s actions. Young people to- 
day sorely need close contacts with 
adults who demonstrate in their daily 
living that they respect and care 
about other human beings. From this 


~ point of view, what the teacher does 


at work and at home may contribute 
as importantly to his influence on his 
students as what he says or does at 


church school. 

There is some evidence that the 
ability to care for others can be 
taught more directly than we have 
implied. ‘There is more than a modi- 
cum of truth in the notion that one 
learns to care by going through the 
motions of caring. But there is also 
a danger that caring or giving, un- 
less it can be done with a conscious 
regard for both the motives of the 
giver and the feelings of the recipient, 
may be little more than an empty 
gesture. This danger seems accen- 
tuated in modern living, since many 
“helping” activities once carried on by 
individuals have been professionalized. 
An important aim of the professional, 
whether social worker, nurse, or min- 
ister, is to nurture the self-respect of 
those receiving help. But an inevi- 
table concomitant is the depersonali- 
zation of the help. The notion of 
mutual caring deserves restoration. 
The church school teacher may need 
to help his students to seek activities 
in which they can give, not just for 
the satisfaction they derive from giv- 
ing, but because they appreciate and 
wish to share in the human qualities 
of those to whom they give. 

Clearly the church school teacher’s 
task today is not easy. Strong forces 
tend to counteract his influence. His 
great strength, however, lies primarily 
in his willingness to seek understand- 


‘ing—understanding of himself and, 


through that, understanding of others. 
Understanding and _ appreciation, 
warmly and sufficiently nurtured, can 
lead to caring, the kind of concern 
inherent in true Christian faith. 


The Joy of the Lord 
(Continued from page 22) 


church (2:2), in the courage and sac- 
rifice others had shown on his behalf 
(2:28f), in the faithful witness of 
those whom he loved (4:1). 

After viewing the United States’ ex- 
hibit at the Brussels World’s Fair, 
Adlai Stevenson said: “It tells what 
we are doing in many fields with can- 
dor and courage, and says eloquently, 
I think, that joy of life is a better 
goal for men than economic and mili- 
tary power.’ “The pursuit: of hap- 
piness” is elusive and self-defeating. 
He who tries to be holy in order to be 
happy will be neither. Joy of life is 
a better goal than economic might or 
military power—but “joy of life” is 
elusive and may lead to self-concern. 
Better by far is the joy of the Lord 
which takes us out of ourselves and 
sets our mind on what is true and 
honorable and just and pure and 
lovely and gracious. To think about 
these things is to “rejoice in the Lord 
always.” 
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WHAT’ S HAPPEN IN G 


“Davey and Goliath,” New TV 
Program for Children 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A new religious 
television program for children was re- 
leased this spring by the National Council 
of Churches. Davey and Goliath is a se- 
ries of twenty-six fifteen-minute shows de- 
signed to help children seven to nine years 
old discover what God is like. Experience 
already indicates, however, that it has wide 
appeal both above and below the target 
ages. 


The series is being produced through 
the television ministry of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches. Basic principles of Christian 
education have guided the development of 
these shows. ‘Though the religious mes- 
sage of each show is clearly stated, there 
is no attempt to preach to children or 
o “teach a lesson” in any classroom sense. 
Building on the child’s natural interest 
in a boy like Davey, and on the universal 
need to have greater understanding of 
God, the teaching purpose is achieved 
through dramatic stories of a boy in his 
everyday experiences with his family, his 
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friends, and his dog Goliath. The theo- 
logical truth that each program communi- 
cates is well integrated in the plot and in 
the natural and childlike conversations. 


The entertainment value of the pro- 
grams is heightened by the use of an 
unusual three-dimensional animation tech- 
nique, photographed in color. Edward 
L. Stanley, Director of Public Affairs, 
NBC, has said, “Davey and Goliath films 
are enchanting. They are the first, in- 
deed, the only religious films for young 


people that come anywhere near their 


” 


objective. 


Television stations across the country 
have been quick to pick up this series, 
and it is now listed in many local news- 
papers. Councils of churches will know 
when and where the program will be on 
the air in a particular area. Davey and 
Goliath is distributed by the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches, and information on 
scheduling the program in any area can 
be obtained through that office, at 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Workshop to Be Held on 
Curriculum Evaluation 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A Workshop on 
Curriculum Evaluation will be held August 
7-18, 1961 at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. It is sponsored by the Com- 
mission on General Christian Education 
and the Bureau of Research and Survey 
of the National Council of Churches, in 
cooperation with the department of United 
Religious Work at the University. After 
orientation sessions groups will consider 
ways of securing and using evaluation 
data from teachers, how to survey the 
constituency, the relation of objectives to 
evaluation, the construction and use of 
tests, the use of other techniques, and 
other subjects. 

The Workshop is planned primarily for 
persons related to Christian education 
curriculum at the national level, although 
other persons with special qualifications 
will be admitted. For further information 


. write Miss HEeLen Spau pine, Bureau of 


Research and Survey, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
OTe Nea ye 


Resignation of Charles Dold 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Mr. Cuaruzs C. 
Do.tp has resigned from the staff of the 
Division of Christian Education, National 


Council of Churches, to become Comp- 
troller of California Lutheran College. In 
this position he will be in close touch 
with three sponsoring Lutheran church 
bodies, in a newly established institution 
with significant possibilities for pioneering 
development. 


Mr. Dold has served since 1956 as 
Assistant to the Executive Secretary 
the Division of Christian Education, with 
responsibility for business and administra- 
tion. He has brought to the Division an 
unusual combination of skills, a deep in- 
terest in program concerns, competent busi- 
ness management, and a warm and friendly 
personality. 


Death of John Midworth 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. Joun 
MipwortH, former head of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church program of Group Life 
Laboratories, died of a heart attack on 
March 20, 1961. Mr. Midworth was at 
the time of his death the rector of the 
St. Francis Episcopal Church in San Fran- 
cisco, California. He was a pioneer in 
using “group dynamics” in the service of 
the gospel. He served on the staff of the 
Protestant Church Leadership Laboratory 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, in 1957, 1958, 
and 1960. At the 1957 Annual Meeting 
of the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, he and his 
Episcopal colleagues had charge of the 
“community role play” in the Administra- 
tion and Leadership Associated Section. 
He was one of the most experienced and 
skillful trainers in Protestantism, and he 
will be deeply missed. 


“Indiana Plan” Explained 


_ Through Slides 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—An article on 
“The Indiana Plan for Adult Education,” 
by Kay Thomson, which appeared in the 
April 1961 issue of the International 
Journal, has brought inquiries about the 
Plan and requests for reprinting the article. 
Information has come to the editors about 
a set of 30 slides designed to teach the 
Indiana Plan at the local church level. 
The slides cover the “Educational Con- 
ditions,” the “Three Phases of I. P.,” 
“Later Stage of Development,” and “Prob- 
lems and Needs in Adult Religious Educa- 
tion.” There are also six slides on the 
six-step planning process. 

This set of slides may be obtained for 
$10 from the Indiana University Book- 
store, Box 46, Bloomington, Indiana. 


1961 Directory of Accredited Camps 


The American Camping Association has 
published a listing by states of over 2900 
children’s camps which have been ac- 
credited or are awaiting accreditation by 
the Association. It is a useful reference 
for persons who are likely to be consulted 
by parents about available camps. It may 
be obtained for $1.00 plus 9¢ postage from 
the American Camping Association, Mar- 
tinsville, Indiana. 
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THE WRITERS: William Barclay, Bernhard W. 
Anderson, Hugh Anderson, R. A, Barcloy, G R. 
Beasley-Murray, F. F. Bruce, E. Earle Ellis, Morton 
S. Enslin, G. 8. Gunn, Donold Guthrie, T. $. Kepler, 
George Knight, G. E. Ladd, John Mauchline, Wilfiom 
McKane, C. L. Mitton, Williom Neil, John Peterson, 
Gordon Robinson, F. J, Toytor, Lawrence E. Toombs. 
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Abingdon’s New 
BIBLE GUIDES 


BrsLe Gupes, a 22-title project, edited 
by William Barclay and F. F. Bruce, seeks 
to offer a “guide” to the main themes of 
each book or group of books rather than a 
commentary on the text. Through BrsLe 
Guwes the Bible itself will speak its mes- 
sage, reveal its power, and declare its pur- 
pose. 

Each Bible Guide, 96 pages, laminated 
paper covers, $1. 


FOUR VOLUMES ARE NOW READY! 


No. 1 The Making of the Bible 


WILLIAM BARCLAY. In this volume one sees how the 
Bible came to be, how its books came to be regarded as 
Holy Scripture, and how the word of God established 
itself in the hearts and minds of men and women down 
through the ages. The area of study in the whole series 
of books is the Bible, and in this initial volume, Dr. Barclay 
defines the Bible and shows how it came to be in the form 
in which it exists today. 


No. 7 Prophets of Israel (1) Isaiah 


GEORGE KNIGHT. This is a luminous and lucid guide 
to the heart of the Book of Isaiah—which covers a period 
of over two hundred years—two vitally important centuries 
in the story of God’s People, Israel. The prophet Isaiah 
belonged to the People of Israel, yet his prophecy and the 
Book of Isaiah is a meaningful part of our Christian heri- 
tage, as pointed out by Dr. Knight in this study. 


No. 11 The Wisdom of Israel 


JOHN PATERSON. In this study Dr. Paterson is con- 
cerned with the Books of Proverbs and Job. These two 
books form a part of what is termed “wisdom” literature 
which “represents the effort of the Hebrew mind to under- 
stand and explain all that exists.’ Proverbs is concerned 
with a practical philosophy of life based on shrewd observa- 
tion; while the Book of Job probes into the problem of 
innocent suffering in human life. 


No. 13. The Good News 


C. L. MITTON. The first three Gospels—Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke tell the most wonderful and most important story 
that has ever been told. It is the aim of this book to 
explain briefly in what circumstances and for what purpose 
they came to be written. Through this study one will have 
a greater appreciation for the human life Jesus lived in 
Palestine and a greater awareness of his importance for 
the present. 


Order from your bookstore 
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